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JOHNNY IS 
LEARNING 
TO READ 








....AND HIS SISTER TOO!! 


THEY ARE LEARNING 


@ To demand supporting evidence 
@ To logically evaluate evidence 
@ To distinguish fact from opinion 
and main idea from detail 
@ To be aware of unstated assumptions 


@ To read actively and critically in 
order that they may think creatively 


Johnny and his sister are developing an increasingly useful and accurate vocabulary . . . a 
heightened awareness of the role of language in the communication of ideas. 


Johnny and his sister are learning to read ... mot to skim over their assignments or to run 
footraces with Shakespeare and Melville. 


Reading laboratory counselors believe that reading should be an actively intelligent conver- 
sation between student and author. 


Reading laboratory students look upon learning through reading as a natural process to be 
enjoyed, rather than a burdensome task to be avoided. 


Programs in advanced reading skills will be conducted by the Reading Laboratory this fall 
on more than eighty college and preparatory school campi in the United States. 


Heads of schools who are anxious that the “Johnnies” in their charge become thoughtful, 
achieving readers should arrange for a consultative visit from a member of our staff. No 
obligation is entailed. 

For further information please write: THE READING LABORATORY 


500 FIFTH AVE. 2024 LOCUST STREET 2107 VAN NESS AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


20 LA ARCADA COURT, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A LIST OF CLIENT SCHOOLS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 




















THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1960 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 
10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Topic: “Communication” 
1:30-3:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


ehenees Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
ass. 


HEADS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting will be a follow-up 
of the dinner meeting of the evening before. 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


HEADS OF LOWER SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Deane H. Webber, Head of Lower School, The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. This meeting will be a 
follow-up of the dinner meeting of the evening before. 


HEADS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. E. Kimbark MacColl, Headmaster, Catlin- 
Gabel School, Portland, Ore. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: John B, Archer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Chairman: Louis Connick, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Ronald J. Clark, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Open Meetings of Latin Committee and 
Library Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 
ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Leland Johnson, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 


INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: Edward Yeomans, Headmaster, Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge, Mass. David Page of the University of Illinois 
Mathematics Project will teach a demonstration class. 


NURSERY SCHOOL — KINDERGARTEN — GRADE 1 


Chairman: Mrs. Jane Bacon, Director, Nursery School, Grosse 
Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


RELIGION 


Chairman: The Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Regional Consultant for 
Small Libraries, Connecticut Bureau of Libraries 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of Bulletin Editors, 
French Committee, and Music Committee 
5:15-7:30 P.M. 





Reception 





“Communication” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 


8:00 A.M. Special Breakfast for Southern Member 
Schools 


9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. School Scholarship Service 


Chairman: William A. Oates, Vice Rector, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Librarian, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. The Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee will also offer other interesting programs through- 
out the Conference. 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Chairman: Humphrey L. G. Fry, St. Bernard’s School, New 
York City 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Grades 6-8) 
Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is planned by the 
Elementary Schools Committee. 
LIBRARIANS 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is pianned by the 
Library Committee. 


MUSIC 
Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is planned by the 
Music Committee. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 


Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Prepara- 
tory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of Art Committee, 
Mathematics Committee, and Russian Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Speaker: Katharine McBride, President, Bryn Mawr College 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


THE CLASSICS 
Chairman: Elizabeth Ferguson, Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Chairman: Jean Forrest, The Lawrence School, Hewlett, N. Y. 


ENGLISH EXAMINERS (Open Meeting) 
Chairman: Winifred L. Post, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
ass. The major part of this meeting will be devoted to a 
discussion of how to grade an English composition, but 
time will be allowed also for a consideration of the ISEB’s 
examinations. 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Chairman: Joan C. Richards, Director of Girls’ Physical 
Education, East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
A program and demonstration of interest to all types of 
ISEB schools. 
RUSSIAN 


Chairman: Mrs. Claire Walker, Friends School of Baltimore 
George Deptula of Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will teach a demonstration class made up of his own 


pupils. 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


Chairman: to be announced. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Allegra Woodworth, The Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Speaker: Senator Harrison Williams of New Jersey 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE O’ER 


TRAVEL’D ROADS 


WINNER OF 1958-1959 PRIZE CONTEST 


to my profession through chance. Thirty-six 

years ago I graduated in liberal arts from an 
Eastern university; I had many enthusiasms and few 
competences. There lay ahead graduate school, of 
course, and a vague promise of a teaching fellowship 
at a thousand dollars a year, munificent for the day. 
I can still remember long, lanky Clarence Griffin 
Childs stalking into Middle English class, a scarecrow 
with a rapier for a mind, much like Nicholas Murray 
Butler, who could take one long look at a language 
and it was his. Dr. Childs’ great fun was to take some 
current bit of English slang and run it back through 
primitive Germanic to primitive Indo-Teutonic, then 
trace it up another path into French argot; yet this 
scholar with the booming bass voice would take class 
time to consider the daily adventures of Andy Gump. 
This particular day he came waving a letter from a 
Boston agency which sought a teacher of English and 
music for a small independent school on an island 
isolated in Puget Sound. 


L*: most independent school teachers I came 


“Pays a fair salary,” mused the scholar. “Not 
enough to get married on, maybe, but a fair enough 
salary! Nice life too, if you happen to like adventure; 
you work around the clock, but awfully nice people, 
you know!” Here he dropped the letter and turned to 
the grimy window looking out on the still grimier 
court and mused, “‘Beautiful day! Nice day for the 
wedding!” What wedding, Dr. Childs? — as if we 
didn’t know! “Eh? Andy Gump’s of course — 
Andy’s going to marry the widow at last.” 


I applied for the job, and with the help of a little 
high fiction from Dr. Childs I got it. The school was 
small and new; it wanted a man expert in English, 
music, and athletics. I felt fairly secure in English, 
my music was in fairish shape, but any “‘experting”’ 
in athletics began and ended with track, in which I 





This article by Mr. Wonnberger, Chairman of the English 
Department of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and 
Director of the Cranbrook Summer Theatre School, won the prize 
for the best article on a subject of general interest. 


By Cart G. WonNBERGER 


had very modest competence. I met my employer for 
the first time in a Seattle office building — over two 
thousand miles from my home. I had never set foot 
inside an independent school, had no idea what 
happened there, aside from Dr. Childs’ sketchy 
remarks, and had never taught English or music in 
my life —or anything else, for that matter. Many 
of my students, it turned out, were older than I, and 
the situation was indeed full of surprises. 


What an awful teacher I must have been! I tried 
to teach for College Board Examinations without ever 
having taken any of them or even seen any of them. 
I set out to teach on a college senior level, students 
with the most meager background; in some I raised 
false hopes, and others I discouraged without reason, 
for I had no clear way of evaluating ability and I 
couldn’t even read what testings my school had 
provided. I had no idea of how to make a frontal 
attack on reading and writing weaknesses. I had two 
assets: an enthusiasm for the independent boarding 
school which came the moment I walked off the boat 
from Seattle, and a genuine interest in boys. What I 
lacked was the skill to teach. 


am a little puzzled at this; in retrospect I find 

that I myself was well taught; most of my 

teachers in school and college were far ahead of 
the times. I learned to write by writing, to read by 
reading; I was spared the work-book, the grammar 
drill, the sentence diagram, the “history of literature,” 
and. other banal devices with which some teachers 
ruin English instruction. But in my new job I felt 
insecure; I lacked confidence to move forward without 
leaning on devices that separated black from white, 
that I could measure, that I could assign page by 
page. So I turned to numerous exercises which vast 
public institutions sometimes feel the need of employ- 
ing to establish uniform grades, keep everybody doing 
the same work at the same time, and prevent the 
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tearing up of furniture in overcrowded and under- 
manned classrooms. But even this early in my career 
I had a feeling that there was little relationship 
between playing with segments of a skill and acquiring 
competency in its use. My students didn’t care, for 
in every difference of opinion between them and the 
administration I was on their side. This was a quasi- 
military school, and since I had and still have an 
abhorrence for “‘unreasoned discipline,” I found myself 
playing Sir Advocate in all manner of student situ- 
ations. I must have been a nuisance. I was always 
willing, of course, and even eager to take on duties 
nobody else wanted, and even thanked my charitable 
employer when he gave me one, but I suspect that it 
was the very long way back home that kept him from 
sending me there. The year’s end brought me an 
offer for a new job at better pay a thousand miles 
nearer home, and I took it. 


I did no better in this second school. In fact, I had 
to lay aside English and take to teaching in three 
areas concerning which I knew little, but a second 
charitable employer sent me to a third and still more 
lucrative job — my third in three years. 


This third school was situated in a heavenly spot 
high over the Central Hudson valley; the people were 
kind, generous, and genuinely cultured; of the boys I 
can say they became my friends and I theirs, and we 
were happy together. My teaching (English again) 
was ragged still; I taught by the “blast furnace”’ 
method, drill, drill, drill! I did badly in the Regents 
examination. I did organize an enthusiastic and 
dedicated literary group, and my employer seemed 
satisfied; then at the close of my second year, the 
school dissolved. Next I moved on to New Jersey 
and spent a miserable year; and then I decided to 
learn more, so I went on to a New England university 
and at the same time found financial help teaching 
in one of those small neighborhood junior schools. 


At length, after seven years of floundering, I went 
on to a new position in the Middle West; blunders 
became fewer, and I began to see some light. So now 
I have stayed twenty-nine years in a situation in 
which I am happy, and I think I may say I muddled 
through to success. 


detail all this because I wonder now whether 
training independent school teachers might not 
be accomplished with less Sturm und Drang. I 
think I belonged to the independent boarding school 
from the start because I saw its weaknesses and its 
strong points and still loved it and because I had a 


wide range of interests and of fairish abilities; but I 
wasted my own time and did incalculable damage 
while I was learning. Enthusiasm and energy are 
valuable, but they do not make up for other in- 
adequacies, and seven years is too long a time to 
victimize one’s students and employers. 


I could recount my major sins: I liked the attractive 
boy, with or without talent, with or without athletic 
ability; the dull and unattractive, the diffident, the 
shy, the incoherent simply confused me and I didn’t 
have a notion of how to cope with them. And I was, 
of course, insufferably impolitic, self-assertive, and 
uncurbed. 


The devices I used to “teach English” were in this 
first decade of upsurge in mass education considered 
quite respectable; they had no place in an independent 
school, and even then I was vaguely disturbed because 
they were not making writers and readers. I managed 
a few results in devious ways. In one school seniors 
were permitted to smoke, upon invitation, in any 
master’s apartment, and I was the one unmarried 
master in the dormitory. After luncheon for three 
quarters of an hour a good part of the senior class 
moved up into my rooms. I was well aware of why I 
was so popular, but I assembled about me books, 
plays, good magazines, classics, poetry, specimens of 
art: the price for the smoke was a discussion of all the 
things I liked, and it worked. The “unbookish” 
bought books for themselves, the rugged out-door 
men began to learn poetry, the unartistic were un- 
artistic no longer — and all this carried over into class. 
Any device that works is important in teaching. How 
does one get students to read much more than one can 
reasonably demand, to write many times more than 
one may reasonably require? I think that any pattern 
which encourages academic self-determination is the 
key to good teaching, and I am sure Emerson would 
have approved of my device. 


I still live for the independent boarding school. 
Where else do boys and men live dedicated to a 
common purpose? Where else can I teach a boy 
Homer and how to pick up his pajamas, turn him 
from a coddled, pampered, overfed, chauffeured little 
nincompoop into a self-starting, self-activating human 
being? There is the lad who never needs to earn a 
dime and knows it, whose very friends can be pur- 
chased if we let them be. There is the ugly, ugly 
duckling who needs some tolerance, some crucifixion, 
who may be coaxed, cajoled, or scowled into an 
activity, a game, an academic situation in which he 
may unaccountably find himself competent and ready 
to rise even in his own estimation. And there may be 
the boy, though frankly I have missed him, who is 
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just so brilliant the public school cannot touch him 
and who responds to our vastly superior wisdom and 
inspiration. Oh, all is not peaches with us; in fact, as 
word goes, the private school has been credited with 
“just one grass fire after another,” perhaps because 
we see so much of each other, but then, as any 
Deweyite could tell us, this is not preparation for life 
but life itself we are living. I still look forward to each 
opening day of school, and vacations are merely times 
to catch up and recharge. This may sound trite, but 
it is sincere, and I would not trade this life for any 
other. 


am told that the teacher supply for the inde- 

pendent school is now in danger, and I am not 

surprised, for in a world moving swiftly toward a 
thirty-hour week it becomes harder and harder to 
find the combination teacher-coach-activity specialist- 
policeman-study monitor-psychologist-secretary-baby 
sitter-dining hall host-cultural leader — all ’round 
good fellow. Optimists say this creature will never 
become extinct, and I would like to believe this. The 
independent school is a refuge for hyper-kinetic people 
like me, but it is no place for the normal person moving 
with the times, for here there is no leisure at all — 
merely a change of activity. And then too the 
universities and colleges need dedicated young persons 
of the kind we could use, and while they have no more 
money than we have, they do have prestige. And 
then too, of course, there are the public schools with 
their fancy plants and their still fancier pension 
systems. The classes are large, but not in all schools. 
One suburban system in my state offers $8,000.00 
maximum to the best teachers, after ten years of 
service. Independent schools, with less to pay, make 
much of their “perquisites,” but these are in effect no 
more than minimum pay for “‘overtime” as the world 
says today; the $8,000.00 public schools pay is for 
approximately thirty hours of work a week; extra 
duties are paid for at special rates. 


I agree that some teachers will always prefer inde- 
pendent school life, but if we find such teachers we 
must hold on tothem. In my career I have seen many 
good men come into our schools and depart at the end 
of two or three years either through discouragement 
or because they were compelled to. I cannot give 
accurate figures, but I feel that an estimate of one 
departure out of two comings is a fair estimate. Some 
of these persons have left us for good reasons; some 
would never have made good teachers; but others 
have left to our loss. We may be beyond the point 
where we can be as profligate in our use of teacher 





supply as we have been in the past. We must attract 
good men and women, and after they have come into 
our ranks we must keep them if we possibly can. 


recommend therefore that the Independent Schools 
Education Board attempt to interest several fine 
colleges and universities in establishing a curricu- 
lum for training independent school teachers. This 
curriculum should aim at irreproachable cultural 
competency and an unassailable knowledge of subjects 
to be taught. But it should also stress “chow to teach 
in an independent school,” and it should speak in 
specifics. I know how most of my fellows cringe at the 
thought of education courses, and how much stress 
they put on the validity of instinct and intuition in a 
teacher’s personal equipment. I am glad to say I share 
neither their prejudices nor their confidence. I know 
well enough the shortcomings of some schools of edu- 
cation which seem to cluster about them charlatans, 
opportunists, and frauds (of course, we have a few of 
these in liberal arts also), but there are some highly 
intelligent, tolerant, and scholarly people who do make 
it their concern to teach other people how to teach and 
how to avoid some of the mistakes it took me a good 
seven years to correct. It is as reasonable to suppose 
that a teacher can be taught to teach as it is to suppose 
that a doctor can be taught doctoring. Speaking for 
myself, I want my children taught by teachers who 
know their profession, just as I am certainly unwilling 
to be operated on by a doctor who works solely through 
intuition. 


In a skills course I would also encourage the ob- 
servation of scientific advances in our profession. 
The independent school as a whole, it seems to me, is 
too unaware of progress in the teaching technique; 
with our small classes and our great mobility we 
should be leaders, and so often we are willing to 
continue practices that all but the most backward 
public schools have discarded years ago. Again, to 
belabor the comparison, I want my doctor to be aware 
of advances in endocrinology and in surgical practice, 
and I want my teachers to be just as aware of advances 
in language science and in teaching. Evaluation, 
electric judgment is always indicated, but I see no 
reason for any school to cling to the past or to pretend 
that education operates in a manner different from all 
else in the universe. 


I would also encourage independent school teachers 
to take a long and careful look at the public schools 
and not to pretend that all public teachers have two 
heads or are imbeciles. There are excellent teachers 


in public schools, and they do, within the limitations 
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of their situation, excellent work. We have ad- 
vantages, particularly in class size and over-all 
student-teacher load. If we do no more than use 
public school mass education techniques we are un- 
worthy; if we find ways of giving optimum care to 
each individual student, individualized instruction, I 
think we have called it, we prove our worth. If we 
offer no more, if we teach English, for instance, by the 
work-book, shot-gun method, useful perhaps in mass 
education, we are unworthy and certainly subject to 
obliteration. 


I would like to see within the framework of the 
I.S.E.B. a league of cooperating schools which might 
accept graduates from such a course as I envision and 
give them a year or two of internship. There would 
have to be strict rules: A pre-determined rate of pay, 
real instruction in a class situation from master 
teachers, strict prohibition against the loading on of 
indiscriminate duties and classes nobody else wants. 
Such apprenticeship would have to have a terminal 
point, a means of evaluation, and a method of deter- 
mining salary once a regular position is secured either 
in the school in which the intern has worked or some 
other school. An intelligently operated program of 
this kind might gain us recruits; certainly it would 
save us from poor teachers and might retain for us 
the good ones who are now dropping away through 
discouragement or misunderstanding. 


NEEDED EMPHASES 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when some of us were 
pursuing graduate studies in preparation for 
teaching, no one dared to even dream, much 

less predict, that this sort of conference would be 
realized. To some of us who had to work and struggle 
in the face of public indifference and apathy of the 
early 1930’s, this seems almost too good to be true. 
It seems more like a dream to see the interest in Asia 
rising like a tide and spreading everywhere. I hope 





Dr. Yanaga, Director of Graduate Studies on Eastern Asia at 
Yale University, gave this talk at a Conference on Asian Studies in 
Secondary Schools in New England, held at Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass., on April 3, 1959. 


It follows that my own experience may not be 
typical. Doubtless some independent school teachers 
were brilliant from the start, but I have seen few of 
these among the young men for whom I have had 
responsibility. New teachers almost always cost their 
schools clients through their mistakes. I feel that we 
cannot afford to put forward any except tried men and 
women; we are no miracle workers at best, and even 
good doctors lose patients; but it is our moral 
obligation to have as few failures as possible and as 
many successes. For me the popular concept of the 
independent school, part nursery for spoiled brats, 
part stronghold for social snobs, is repulsive. We are 
institutions of specialists who must carry forward the 
development of each student with maximum results; 
we have no time for bungling or bunglers. We need 
the finest teaching we can get, the best trained 
teachers, the teachers with the widest and the newest 
knowledge to do our job. We have a future, I am 
certain, if we care to accept it; we may even have a 
widening function in a society in which the maximum 
development of each man’s potential becomes neces- 
sary for national, racial or global survival. But if we 
are indifferent, complacent, phlegmatic, unwilling to 
determine just what we must do to justify our place 
in a highly pragmatic society, we may easily sleep 
ourselves into oblivion, and under such circumstances, 
none but the nostalgic will mourn our passing! 


IN ASIAN STUDIES 


By CuirosHi YANAGA 


it will completely engulf the nation before too long. 
We have come a long way in recognizing the impor- 
tance of Asia, not in the abstract, but in our lives both 
at the national and personal levels. 


Knowledge of Asia is no longer something exotic and 
fascinating to the seekers of the curious; nor is it the 
preoccupation of the antiquarians as it once used to 
be. It has become the vital and legitimate concern of 
all thoughtful and thinking Americans. There is no 
longer any stigma attached to the pursuit of Asian 
studies. College students are no longer looked at 
askance for showing an interest in or studying about 
Asia. Today, all leading universities and colleges offer 
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courses on Asian countries in history, language and 
literature, art, history, religion and philosophy, ge- 
ography, economics, politics and government, and 


international relations. Many of the small colleges 
now have courses on Asia. It is gratifying, indeed, to 
see from year to year an increasing number of second- 
ary schools as well as colleges introducing courses on 
Asia. Recently I had the unexpected pleasure to 
learn that the state of Pennsylvania has taken steps 
to require the teaching of non-western culture in all 
of its secondary schools beginning in September of 
1959. It will be only a question of time before many 
other states will be following in the footsteps of 
Pennsylvania. 


It would be a needless act of supererogation on my 
part to belabor the importance of Asia to such a 
dedicated group as this gathering represents. Your 
very presence here is proof that you are converts to 
the cause of Asian studies. However, I cannot resist 
reiterating what has been stated so frequently, 
namely, that our knowledge of Asia is still woefully 
inadequate for the responsibilities that have been 
thrust upon us in that part of the world. We are also 
grievously handicapped by a critical shortage of 
trained personnel in the conduct of foreign relations. 
Thanks to the authors of The Ugly American, which 
has become one of the best sellers, the American public 
has been apprised dramatically of the glaring in- 
adequacies that exist. The challenging task of 
correcting the deplorable state of affairs falls squarely 
on all the teachers of the nation, from the elementary 
school through the college and university. 


If you will bear with me for a moment, I would like 
to go back a hundred and seventy-five years or more 
to the late 18th century, when the United States 
emerged as a newly independent nation, to gain a 
little historical perspective. I do this in order to 
emphasize the fact that America’s interest and in- 
volvement in Asia go clear back to the birth of our 
nation, and are not of recent origin, and also to point 
up the unalterable fact that the United States was 
born of a revolution, as were the newly independent 
nations of Asia. We are prone to forget this important 
fact when dealing with Asian nations, with the result 
that we fail to understand their feelings or sympathize 
with their hopes and aspirations. 


T would by no means be an exaggeration to say that 
| the fate and course of development of the United 
States as a nation have been closely bound with 

the Far East. Had it not been for the tea brought 
from China by the British and sold to the American 





colonists, there might not have been any Boston Tea 
Party and the chain reactions which followed. Had 
it not been for the incredibly lucrative trade with 
China that began with the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence and was carried on by the New England 
clipper ships, the struggling new nation could not have 
possibly lifted itself out of virtual bankruptcy and 
gotten on its economic feet; the great seaports of the 
Atlantic seaboard would not have prospered; New 
England fortunes would not have been created. Nor 
could the Northwest Pacific fur trade of John Jacob 
Astor have flourished to make him one of America’s 
earliest millionaires. Without the lure of the China 
trade, the building of the transcontinental railroad 
would not have been proposed as early as the 1840’s 
by one of the prominent New York merchants, Asa 
Whitney. Horace Greely’s admonition to young men 
to go west was indirectly tied to the quest for the 
riches of Asia. American whaling in the North Pacific, 
along with the development of trans-Pacific steam 
navigation, which was in effect the extension commer- 
cially of the irrepressible westward movement, led to 
the pushing of American interest to the very shores of 
China and Japan. Manifest Destiny helped to extend 
the American frontier into the Pacific. No one can 
deny that the successful building of the Union Pacific 
and Western Pacific Railroads was made possible by 
the extensive use of Chinese labor. Who can ignore 
the effects of Chinese and Japanese immigration on 
the political and economic development of California 
or, for that matter, on the foreign policy of the 
United States? These are a few of the early instances 
of Asian impact on the United States which have not 
always received the attention and emphasis they 
deserve. It goes without saying that if Americans are 
to have an intelligent understanding of Asian countries 
and promote friendly relations with them, it is im- 
perative that the historical beginnings of our interest 
and involvement in Asia be clearly understood. 


It has been said, not without justification, that 
Americans have all but lost the spirit of adventure 
which they once possessed in abundance. With the 
passing of the frontier a precious heritage, the pioneer 
spirit, vanished along with the adventurous spirit. 
Moreover, the cult of conformity, produced with the 
aid and blessing of Madison Avenue, coupled with the 
obsessive quest for security, prestige, and happiness, 
have conspired to make Americans, especially the 
younger generation, acutely “status quo” minded and 
unduly security-conscious at the expense of imagi- 
nation and adventurousness. 


Would it not be possible for us to provide through 
Asian studies an exciting adventure into a different 
kind of world, one that is far more exciting than 
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mystery novels, and more rewarding and satisfying 
than TV Westerns and comic strips? Revolutionary 
changes are taking place in Asian countries, where 
millions of people are emerging, as it were, from the 
primitive stage and plunging into the industrial and 
atomic age virtually overnight. Asian studies can 
certainly provide high intellectual adventure and 
excitement and stimulate imagination as few things 
can in an age which is badgered by more than a 
modicum of boredom. 


and ought to be an enjoyable experience. 

Needless to say, however, it must be intro- 
duced to the students with considerable imagination. 
At the same time, we must constantly guard against 
the temptation to provide entertainment, the over- 
whelming obsession of the American public. Es- 
pecially when the TV medium appears determined to 
give entertainment to the public at any cost rather 
than strengthen the intellectual fare, education must 
not succumb to the pressure and degenerate to the 
level of entertainment. Might it not be possible to 
make the study of a non-Western culture so stimu- 
lating and rewarding that it can offset the corruptive 
influence of commercialized entertainment, which 
apparently has little respect for intellectual attain- 
ments as such? 


N’ one would deny that the study of Asia can 


At a'time when the struggle between Communism 
and the Free World has reached a crucial stage, it is 
quite natural that we try to justify almost everything 
we do in terms of meeting the threat of Communism. 
Yet, I would be strongly opposed to an approach 
which would make the study of Asia primarily a 
weapon for fighting Communism. I would rather see 
the study of Asia undertaken as an end in itself, for 
its own intrinsic value and as a necessary process of 
learning from the rich and varied experiences of Asian 
peoples, who comprise the greater part of mankind. 
In other words, the emphasis should be placed first 
and last on Asian studies as an integral and in- 
dispensable part of the liberal education of young 
people. I would make it less of a utilitarian pursuit if 
for no other reason than to have it as an effective 
antidote to the anti-intellectualism that plagues the 
American scene today. This is not to suggest that the 
knowledge of Asia cannot or should not be useful, 
practical, and even saleable. What I am suggesting 
is that the utilitarian approach, especially at the 
secondary school level, will vitiate Asian studies by 
reducing, if not eliminating, the chances of developing 
into an intellectual adventure. 


Undoubtedly, Asian studies can become the means 
of recognizing and confirming universal truths, the 
interaction of internal and external cultural forces, the 
inevitability and desirability of change, and the neces- 
sity of a continuous process of adjustment and ac- 
commodations as a normal but indispensable condition 
for survival for individuals as well as nations. In other 
words, Asian studies can provide us with a kind of 
laboratory since they will enable us to look at Asia’s 
past with a degree of objectivity and critical attitude 
which are not given us when we examine our own past. 
By looking into the mirror of Asian history, we can see 
ourselves more objectively, clearly, and honestly, 
thereby enabling us to appreciate as well as criticize 
our own culture to a far greater degree and with 
more beneficial results than would be otherwise 
possible. I can think of no better example of in- 
tellectual liberation than that of a student who, after 
studying Asian civilizations, can confess that his 
ethnocentricism has vanished and that he is the 
happier for it. 


N introductory course on Asia in the secondary 
schools should be truly introductory in nature, 
a sort of preview of Asian civilizations. As 
such, it should not attempt to cover too much ground 
or to concentrate too heavily on any single country. 
I believe that the primary function of an introductory 
course at this particular level is to create and stimulate 
interest and generate enthusiasm in the students. In 
other words, it may be regarded as a sort of hors 
@’ oeuvre in the intellectual menu of Asian studies. It 
can easily defeat the purpose if the students are forced 
to bite off more than they can chew. As to the form 
the course should take and what it should cover, that 
is a matter which the teacher or teachers in charge 
can decide on the basis of the needs and interests of 
the students, as well as of the time available. A 
civilization course rather than a straight history 
course, I believe, would be likely to have a greater 
appeal to most of the students and at the same time 
be more fruitful. While uniformity is not to be 
expected or even striven for in the courses to be 
introduced, it would be wise to take into account 
some basic considerations. For example, any course 
on Asia would have to include India, China, and 
Japan, and Southeast Asian countries as well for the 
more recent period. In terms of coverage, in religion 
and philosophy, emphasis should be placed on Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Shinto, at the very minimum, 


I am of the opinion that the humanistic approach, 
with emphasis on the literature, the arts, religion, and 
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philosophy of the countries of Asia which form the 
traditional basis of their civilizations, would be most 
effective and fruitful in whetting the intellectual 
curiosity and aesthetic appetite of the students and 
in developing their imagination. It should be, there- 
fore, our responsibility to expose the students to the 
great masterpieces of art and literature, in order that 
they may become acquainted with the art and literary 
forms of each of the great Asian civilizations. After 
all, these are the things that will enrich our lives and 
provide us with a sustaining force that will stand us in 
good stead both intellectually and aesthetically. It is 
also through the ideas, arts, and literature that interest 
in the different cultural traditions of Asia will develop. 
Who, with a deep understanding and appreciation of 
the Japanese color print, can fail to develop an abiding 
interest in other things Japanese? Who can resist 
developing an interest in the Japanese art, literature, 


and way of life after having been exposed to Zen 
Buddhism? 


History as a chronological listing of wars, dynastic 
changes, foreign invasions, rebellions, religious perse- 
cutions, or as a mélange of interesting but disconnected 
facts, would be deadly even for adult minds and would 
serve only to choke off rather than to generate or 
stimulate interest in the past. This is even more so 
where Asian histories are concerned. It would be 
unwise, especially in the secondary schools, to attempt 
a complete and detailed coverage of the history of 
Asian civilizations. Only the most significant events 
and personages should be included, for an endless 
procession of historical personages and dates will 
merely add to the confusion and distress of the 
students. I am convinced that it is neither necessary 
nor wise to clutter the minds of youngsters with 
minor, if not inconsequential, details; if the disci- 
plinary value of memorization is the goal, a course in 
history or history of civilization is not the place to do 
it. It should be tried elsewhere so that history will 
not be ruined for the students. 


T is extremely important for the teacher to empha- 
size the great movements and the systems of 
religion and philosophy by treating them com- 

paratively and wherever possible pointing up the 
mutual interactions and interrelationships. By look- 
ing at the traditional values of Asian cultures, the 
students may be able to discover ways of tempering 
and balancing the materialistic emphases in Western 
culture with the humanistic outlook and approach of 
the Orient. They may even find elements of Asian 
culture which may inspire and help them in the re- 





appraisal and possibly the readjustment of our 
Western value system. 


There is no doubt that one of the most glaring 
deficiencies in the students’ educational background 
is to be found in the realm of geographical knowledge. 
To remedy this shortcoming, every possible emphasis 
will have to be placed on the fostering of knowledge of 
as well as interest in Asian geography. It may well be 
that this can best be achieved through a course where 
the main emphasis is geography. Still, the cooperation 
and assistance of the teachers in charge of Asian 
studies will be needed in insuring that a thorough 
knowledge of Asian geography is acquired by all the 
students. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
at the time of the outbreak of the Korean War in 
1950, many Americans did not know the location of 
Korea, 


It is not as Utopian as it may sound to suggest that 
Asian languages should be introduced into the second- 
ary schools. Actually, this is likely to come much 
sooner than most people think because a considerable 
number of schools, both public and private, introduced 
the teaching of Russian in the wake of the sputnik. In 
some parts of New England that are not far away from 
the leading institutions of higher learning, it should be 
relatively easy to find qualified persons to teach 
Chinese or Japanese. Since the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 recognizes the critical need in 
these two languages, this would be the psychological 
moment for secondary schools to introduce Asian 
languages into the curriculum. I would like to see a 
concerted action on the part of teachers of Asian 
studies to encourage high school students to take 
summer language courses such as we have at Yale 
and elsewhere to study Chinese or Japanese or some 
other Asian language. This will not only open a new 
intellectual vista and prove to be an exciting new 
experience, but will help to meet the most urgent need 
to start the study of Asian languages relatively early. 
It is really appalling to find, for instance, that there 
are not more than a half dozen to a dozen foreign 
service officers in the State Department who are 
proficient in the languages of Southeast Asia. The 
United States cannot possibly discharge her global 
responsibilities effectively until and unless we have 
many times the number we have at present who are at 
home in the languages of Asia. It would not be an 
overstatement to say that the very survival of the 
democratic way of life may, in the long run, hinge 
on our ability to turn out an adequate number of 


people with proficiency in the various languages of 
Asia. 
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for Asia can provide us with an endless variety 

and divergence which virtually defy our imagi- 
nation. In our teaching of Asia, we must take pains 
to present the huge continent as a region of greatest 
diversity in every conceivable sense in geographical 
characteristic, economic development, social ideas and 
institutions, political problems, cultural, religious and 
philosophical ideas. Asia does not represent anything 
like unity or homogeneity. This fact must be driven 
home to Americans. 


T variety is the spice of life, then we are in luck, 


Over a period of years, we have created an over- 
simplified image of Asia and the Asians. This has 
been a serious obstacle to the dissemination of accurate 
knowledge of Asian countries. We must now engage 
ourselves in a sustained and forceful effort to get rid 
of all sorts of distorted images. This involves among 
other things, the breaking down of the numerous 
stereotypes which still persist in the American mind. 
Let me amplify this point a little. At the turn of the 
century and until recently, Japan in the image created 
by the West was a quaint little country somewhere in 
Asia inhabited by little people with quaint customs — 
a land symbolized by cherry blossoms, geisha girls, 
and Fujiyama. To those Americans who have not 
had the opportunity to visit Japan, I am afraid it is 
still the romantic never-never land immortalized in 
the comic opera, The Mikado by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and in Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. The American 
image of the Chinese as laundrymen, chop suey house 
proprietors, and denizens of the eerie opium dens dies 
slowly. There was a time not so long ago, say thirty- 
five years ago, when there were Americans who were 
not sure whether Koreans were human beings or a 
rare species of animal. Fortunately, more accurate 
images as well as understanding of Asians have been 
emerging since the end of World War II. It is our 
responsibility to destroy the clichés about Asia and 
show that Asia and Asians are no more mysterious 
and inscrutable than Europe or Europeans. 


In the years immediately after the war, Asian 
studies came into prominence as a consequence of the 
tremendously heightened interest in things Asian. 
This has been most conspicuously manifested with 
respect to Japan and things Japanese. Americans 
today know more about Japan than a generation ago. 
Thousands upon thousands of G.I’s have seen Japan, 
not as transients but as residents, and come in contact 
with Japanese life. Large numbers of American 
tourists visited Japan in the postwar period and 
developed a liking for what they saw. The upshot of 
this was that Americans have become interested in 
the Japanese people and their problems as well as 


their cultural heritage. The Japanese vogue which 
resulted and swept the country seems now to have 
reached a peak. 


Millions of Americans were fascinated by the motion 
picture Sayonara, which was adopted from James 
Michener’s novel. During the last few years, Japanese 
motion pictures have been enjoying unprecedented 
popularity. However, it is actually in the fields of 
art and architecture that the Japanese impact on 
American life has been most direct and conspicuous. 
Among other things, the modular plan, sliding doors, 
paper shoji doors, screens, lamps, chests, chairs, and 
tables have become part of American every day life. 
Woodblock color prints are now found in American 
homes, and names like Hiroshige, Hokussi, Harunobu, 
and Utamaro have long since become household words 
among American art lovers. Fashion designers have 
been borrowing Japanese ideas, colors from kabuki 
costumes, and kimono materials in their ceaseless 
efforts to add brilliance as well as chic to milady’s 
wardrobe. The Japanese slipper or zori and American 
versions of it have become fashionable not only on the 
beaches at Waikiki in our fiftieth state but even on 
fashion conscious Fifth Avenue. 


Japanese novels in translation are enjoying great 
popularity while Japanese poetry is receiving more 
than its share of attention. Haiku, which is the 
shortest verse form in the world with only seventeen 
syllables of only three lines, has captured the imagi- 
nation not only of poets but even of college students. 
I have noticed that the latest number of the Yale 
Literary Magazine, for instance, carries two haiku 
verses by a student contributor. Zen philosophy has 
taken the country by storm and bids fair to over- 
shadow, if not supplant, existentialism. The enter- 
tainment world is now making full use of the interest 
in Asia. 


E shall certainly be missing the boat if we do 
not take advantage of the current Oriental 
vogue in advancing the cause of Asian studies 

by introducing them into the schools. Furthermore, 
the time is ripe for us to expose the public and the 
parents of the students to the numerous effective aids 
for the study of Asia that are easily accessible, as for 
example, Broadway plays of which there are currently 
at least four, the motion pictures, the TV and the 
radio, art exhibits, color prints and paintings, musical 
recordings, and books, especially the inexpensive 
paper backs. 


In the study of Asia, the emphasis heretofore has 
been on the impact of Western civilization on Asia. 
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Little, if any, thought was given to the impact in 


reverse. This has given the impression that the 
cultural impact was a one way traffic in which the 
Asian countries have always been on the receiving end. 
The time has come for us to start interpreting history 
from a world point of view rather than a Western 
point of view, putting a greater emphasis on the 
impact of Asia on the West, particularly in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, although it need not be confined 
to these centuries. As a matter of fact, we can go 
back quite a bit further, even as far back as the 
Roman Empire, if you wish. Let me give you a few 
examples of the sort of thing I have in mind. 


In the first and second centuries A.D. Chinese silk 
became so popular that it aided and abetted the 
extravagance of the Romans to such an extent that 
the authorities found it necessary to prohibit the 
import of the luxury item to prevent economic ruin 
and further moral degeneration. The history of the 
Crusades would be utterly meaningless if the role of 
the Moslems was left out of the picture. European 
history would be incomplete without the impact of 
the Moslems and the role played by Arab traders and 
scholars. Russian history could not be accurately 
understood without the knowledge of the terrific 
impact of the Mongol invasions and their two century 
long occupation from the middle of the 13th to the 
middle of the 15th centuries. How could the Age of 
Discovery and Exploration possibly have found the 
neecssary incentive without the lure of the wealth of 
Asia, so tantalizingly though erroneously reported by 
the Venetian adventurer Marco Polo? Could England 
have successfully withstood the blow suffered in the 
loss of the American colonies if she had not had India 
to fall back on economically? Could she have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out her industrial revolution with- 
out the wealth she derived from India and used as 
capital? How could one possibly understand the Age 
of Enlightenment in 17th and 18th century France 
without reference to the impact of China, and es- 
pecially Confucianism, which caused French intel- 
lectuals to become Sinophiles enamored of /’esprit 
chinois and to indulge themselves in chinoiserie? 
Voltaire, who was one of them, was convinced that 
the Chinese Empire of the time was the best that the 
world had ever seen. Leibnitz, the German philoso- 
pher-mathematician, was so firmly convinced of 
China’s superiority over the West, particularly in 
practical philosophy and political morality, that he 
wished that China would send missionaries to teach 
natural theology to Europeans. Imagine, if you can, 
Louis XIV, at his Court at Versailles, celebrating the 
New Year’s Day of the first year of the 18th century 
with Chinese festivities, that is, in the Chinese 





manner. In 18th century France China served as an 
ideal as well as a model for the reformers. French 
economists admired the economic and political insti- 
tutions of China to such an extent that the physiocrats, 
including Francois Quesnay, derived inspiration for 
their political thought from the Chinese. Even 
Thomas Jefferson’s idea of agrarian democracy goes 
back to the Chinese through the French physiocrats. 
By the middle of the 18th century the habit of tea 
drinking introduced from China became well es- 
tablished in Europe and made tea the most important 
Chinese export. Who can say that tea from China 
has not had any visible impact on English life? If 
one were to take stories of Indian origin out of 4esop’s 
Fables, what remains would not include some of the 
best stories. What religion should we have left if we 
were to eliminate all those which originated in Asia? 
One can go on and on citing instances which show 
clearly the impact of Asia on the West. 


HE cultural contributions of Asia to the West 
have been considerable; yet there has not been 
a general recognition of this fact. Western 
art would be the poorer had not the French impres- 
sionists like Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and the Dutch master, Vincent 
Van Gogh, and the American artist, James McNeill 
Whistler, come under the spell of the Japanese color 
print and adopted some of its techniques. Western 
poetry might not have been enriched if it had not been 
for the fact that eminent poets like William Butler 
Yeats and Ezra Pound had been influenced by the 
Japanese haiku. New England Transcendentalism 
might not have developed the way it did without the 
influence of Asian ideas, particularly those of Budd- 
hism. 


The time has come, I am sure you will agree, for 
the West to acknowledge openly the fact that we can 
and need to learn from Asia as much as Asians need 
to learn from the West. There is nothing wrong in 
admitting that Asia can teach us. Such an admission 
will have a salutary effect on both ourselves and the 
Asians. As a consequence we shall more readily win 
the trust and confidence as well as the respect of the 
Asian peoples. After all, the measure of greatness of 
a culture is not its exclusiveness or its self-sufficiency, 
but its capacity to assimilate and synthesize new 
elements or ingredients to enrich and vitalize itself. 


I have already stated that I do not favor a utilitarian 
approach or motivation in the study of Asia, especially 
for beginning students. However, I should be remiss 
if I did not emphasize that we need to educate students 
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who will make practical use of the knowledge they 
acquire. We need to apply the best brains available 
to Asian affairs since America’s destiny is inextricably 
tied to that of Asia. In the broad context of America’s 
Asian policy, the problems of Asia have become our 
problems. If we are to deal successfully with them, 
we have to have a much better understanding of Asia 
than we now possess. We need to understand their 
hopes, their fears, and their aspirations. In helping 
the Asians to solve their problems we must not make 
the mistake of forcing our methods on them; they 
must solve them in their own way. This can be done 
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only if we are familiar with their cultures, their ideas, 
their ways of life, and their value system. 


In concluding my remarks on the emphases that 
need to be placed in Asian studies, I should like to 
leave with the thought so emphatically and dramati- 
cally expressed by James Michener in pointing up the 
impact of Asia on Americans and our irrevocable, in- 
extricable involvement in Asian problems: 

“‘Asia has exploded into the center of Ameri- 
can life. Now it will stay there forever. 
What we do about the fact can make or 
crush us as a nation.” 


AN ASIAN PROGRAM FOR 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


n the spring of 1958, several independent schools 
in San Francisco and the Bay Area participated 
in a new Asian program sponsored by the National 

Council for Asian Affairs. The program had been 
tried successfully in Philadelphia and the middle 
West, in both public and independent schools. 
Briefly, the idea is to make use of the many Asian 
graduate students in this country to bring to our 
American children some knowledge of that other part 
of the world. 


The San Francisco conference of UNESCO in the 
fall of 1957 had stressed the need for the East and the 
West to know each other better. The point had been 
made that not only more knowledge of each other was 
necessary — but also the clearing up of old mis- 
conceptions and prejudices, many of them residues of 
recent colonialism. (““The Japanese are like children.” 
— “Americans are barbarians.”) Every teacher of 
history is conscious of the gap in our national aware- 





This article by Mrs. Seeley, a member of the History Depart- 
ment of the Katherine Delmar Burke School, San Francisco, won 
the prize for the best article having to do with a specific subject field. 


By Caro.ine SEELEY 


ness of the Asian countries.! Since they have recently 
become of such paramount importance to us, many 
adults have made great efforts to catch up in knowl- 
edge, for which they had no preparation in school or 
college. But it is still true that our American text- 
books are slanted too entirely in the western interest.” 


It was the idea of the National Council on Asian 
Affairs that an interest and understanding of the Far 
Eastern nations should be stimulated early in the 
educational process, and that the best method was 
among individuals. When you know an individual of 
another race, and begin to like and respect him, 
generalities no longer seem to hold true, and prejudices 
will not take root. The fact is that there are Asian 
students at colleges and universities all over the 





1This is of course as true of the Middle East as of the Far 
East, though our Asian program was directed only to the Far 
East. 


2Textbooks of world history, from cave man through the 
Korean War, do give digests of the other cultures, but must 
necessarily be superficial. It is in our textbooks of medieval 
and modern history that I feel much more material should be 
given to the great civilizations of the East. 
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country who are superior young people or they would 
not be here. It was this existing resource of which the 
National Council on Asian Affairs felt the schools 
could make use, and benefit to an extraordinary 
degree. These students are most interested in finding 
out what Americans are like, and they become an 
excellent liaison when they return home. They have 
seen with their own eyes; they have had personal 
experience with Americans in all sorts of human, as 
well as academic, relationships. Generally they like 
us much better than they expected. “The American 
way,” one of them said, “like certain wine, does not 
export well.”” These Asians are equally interested in 
explaining their countries to Americans, in having us 
— quite simply — take notice and understand. This 
is the other side of the liaison, and why the Asian 
program was met with eager response by the Asian 
students themselves. 


HE colleges and universities in the Bay Area 
were very cooperative in sending us the names 
of interested Asian students. They were inter- 

viewed by the separate schools, and each school chose 
those most congenial to its own plans. It had been 
arranged that they would be paid on the same basis 
as the American teachers. At the Katherine Delmar 
Burke School, we had three students — a man and 
two women — from Thailand, Nationalist China, and 
India. They were each engaged for six sessions of 
half a day each, covering a two-week period. The 
program was planned around the senior history course, 
which is a combination of government (required by 
the state of California) and current affairs. These 
seniors had done considerable work in foreign affairs, 
but the Far East had received less attention in 
anticipation of these sessions. Time was allowed also 
for the Asian instructor to speak to other history 
classes: the freshman class (ancient and medieval 
history), studying the trade routes to the East, and 
therefore something of the ancient civilizations; the 
sophomore class (modern history), studying 19th 
century colonialism; the seventh and eighth grades, 
reading about Asia in their current events class. 
Each also spent one day at our Lower School. Two 
of the Asians were studying education and were 
interested in visiting other classes in the school, to 
see how French or geometry, for instance, is taught 
in an independent school in the United States. In 
this way, a large part of the school came into contact 
with the Asian visitors. From their point of view, they 
were pleased by the cordiality and real interest they 
found in our girls. One thing that impressed all of 
them was the formality of the classroom, in com- 
parison, they said, to the general informality of 





American life, which perplexed them. It was not too 
formal, as the Asian instructors often broke into 
laughter at the misconceptions we had had of their 
countries. 


As the teacher, I planned in advance with each 
speaker the subject to be discussed the following time; 
we chose those closest to the interests of that particular 
class and to the specialization of the Asian instructor. 
In order of their value and success, these subjects 
were: current affairs (political, economic, foreign 
relations, leaders, etc.), customs (“the way they 
live”), civilization (art, religion, etc.), and history. 


shall discuss these briefly. The Asian instructor 

usually spoke for the larger part of the period, 

using the map and blackboard, sometimes showing 
pictures or books or jewelry or craft work which he 
had brought with him. The girls took notes, occasion- 
ally interrupting to ask a question, or to ask me for an 
explanation. They had some trouble at first with the 
foreign accent, and understood best when the in- 
structor spoke without notes, and without reading his 
material. The end of the period was free for questions, 
first, on the subject just discussed, and rapidly 
becoming tangential as their “insatiable curiosity” led 
them on. 


Current Events. It is characteristic of their age, 
and rightly so, that these girls want to know about 
the present, instead of the past, however glorious. 
They are just finding out that other countries are part 
of their environment. The more analytical students 
wanted, for example, to understand the economic 
problems of Thailand and then, “How can they be 
solved?” Nothing could point out more clearly the 
practical mind of Americans, as our Thai visitor could 
only shake her head and say, “But it is not that easy.” 
The girls had, for the first time, to put themselves in 
the place of a small, almost defenseless country, 
threading her way gingerly in a world of great powers. 
Her life is so different from that of our own nation 
that the students stopped on the threshold of glib 
answers to think again. ... In the same way, meet- 
ing an individual from Nationalist China brought out 
some of the complexities in the problem of the two 
Chinas which is just now again troubling our heads of 
state. 


Customs. To understand the way people live in 
the daily routine is to understand a little of their 
values, what is of first importance. (“How can you 
eat neatly with just your fingers?” was, in a way, as 
important as the next question, “How often do you 
say your prayers?) The description of an Indian 
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school, a Hindu wedding, the changing position of 
women in society, — all this went to make up a 
picture of a country which these girls now want to 
visit. Again, they were responsive to the personal 
approach; they liked reminiscences. It was almost as 
if they had known the young Thai instructor’s father: 
in him, the pull of ancient Chinese tradition mingled 
with the liberal wish to send his children out into the 
wider modern world. They understood how she was 
often homesick for him. 


Civilization. “How is Thai music different from 
Western?” — “How important is religion to most 
people?” — These were difficult questions to answer. 
But there was the real excitement of communication 
as the Chinese instructor explained the exacting form 
of a Chinese poem, because the girls were being asked 
to read it from the Chinese point of view. It was a 
glimpse into the historic Chinese culture: the rule, the 
tradition that is both weight and support, the density 
of Chinese civilization which these American children 
had seen in one dimension only, the decorative. 


History. Probably history should not have been 
broached at all in so short a teaching period. On the 
other hand, some of the material we could never have 
got from books. The girls will never forget the 
wandering of the Thais from southern China to a new 
home, the later wars with the Burmese — brilliant 
images of the armies led by war elephants, and the 
execution of defeated generals: it was a region where 
history and legend mesh. A by-product of the history 
of China, one of the unforeseeable flashes that lit up 
the whole program, was the instructor’s effort to 
translate Chinese names into phonetic English. He 
asked the girls to help, and they had to listen most 
carefully, and finally after much repetition they 
could hear the variation of accent which changes 
meaning, so slight a difference that they were forced 
to say it was impossible to indicate in English. 


HE students were unanimously in favor of 
continuing the program in future years, 
expanding it if possible. One girl wrote: 

“Mr. Chan ended his visits to our class by telling us 
his opinion of how the free world can combat Com- 
munism. It is his belief that the free world must 
continually improve itself, doing away with evils such 
as race prejudice, ignorance, and disregard for other 
people. By having visitors like Mr. Chan, I believe 
we are carrying out his plan for peace. We have come 
partly to understand the point of view of these visitors 
and to gain from that knowledge. It makes us more 
tolerant to see and to talk to people whose lives are 
very different from our own, and yet who we find are, 


in many of their hopes and ideals, very like us. These 
are important effects; equally important, I feel, are 
those intangibles that warmed the heart, as each side 
suddenly understood the other.” 


My only criticism of this first experience with the 
Asian program is that in one case our Asian instructor 
was insufficiently informed in any field whatsoever. 
Most of the questions were quite simple, after all. 
(“What was Gandhi like?’’, “What is it like to live 
in a village in India? how primitive is primitive?’’) 
This particular young woman could not present more 
than a superficial picture of her country to strangers, 
relying on travel pamphlets and government infor- 
mation publications which we could have read our- 
selves. This is the heart of the Asian program, how- 
ever, and the answer is the simple one of proper 
screening. The best choice is a graduate student with 
a high degree of specialization in some one field, 
preferably in the humanities or social sciences, on 
which he must be prepared to speak at length. In 
this way we get the most spontaneous and the richest 
communication, as we saw by experience: it takes both 
knowledge and maturity of presentation, for this is a 
teaching experience, not a lecture at the local women’s 
club. The subject is secondary. Speaking of what he 
knows thoroughly, the instructor’s presentation shows 
us the Asian mind at work; contrasts with western 
patterns of thought become obvious; and the sub- 
sidiary action, the intangibles of which I have spoken, 
can freely rise. 


In conclusion, I would like to stress the very positive 
value of this program to our particular school. In its 
narrowest sense, it gave the students the opportunity 
to meet and talk to superior individuals of nations of 
which they had been almost unaware; they will always 
have a special friendship for India, Thailand, and 
China. In a broader aspect, our students gained a 
respect for cultures totally alien to our own, and a 
sense of responsibility, as privileged Americans, toward 
those whom we want as friends. 








THE ASIA SOCIETY, INC. 
18 East 50 Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
The following publications may be ordered from The Asia 
Society: 


1. Resources for Teaching About East Asia (reprinted 
from Social Education, Vol. xxiii, No. 4, April 1959): no 
charge. 


2. Teachers South Asia Packet (Ceylon, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan): $2.00. 
3. Teachers Southeast Asia Packet (Cambodia, Burma, 


Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam): 
$1.00. 
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EAST ASIAN HISTORY AT EXETER 


URRICULUM changes rarely begin in a dramatic 
. way. The origin of East Asian History at 

Exeter was no different.! There were no long 
memoranda to the Principal stressing the importance 
of Asia in the modern world. There were no solemn 
History Department meetings in which the relative 
importance of, let us say, Latin American, English, 
and Asian History were debated. ‘There were no 
student petitions from hundreds demanding in- 
struction in Tao, Zen, and Hinduism. No alumni 
threatened to remove financial support if we did not 
embark into Far Eastern affairs. None of this. One 
teacher merely said to another: “You’ve studied a 
little Asian History. Why not offer a course in it 
two hours a week and see if there are any takers?” 
The course was offered and seven unsuspecting 
students signed up in September. This was 1949. 
Now a decade later we have thirty boys taking either 
the original course or a more advanced one which 
meets the regular four times a week. And there are 
now three men from the History Department teaching 
and one loyal colleague from the French Department 
who lectures on Chinese art. 


most difficult today was that of selecting 

books. While there are dozens of suitable 
text books and collections of readings available for 
American History, there are precious few for Asian. 
Since no one text offered what we wanted, we decided 
to use a variety of books — most of them not texts — 
and rent them to the students. A small loan from the 
History Department enabled us to buy sets of 
Latourette, 4 Short History of the Far East; Fairbank, 
The United States and China; and Reischauer, apan 
Past and Present. This was the core of the 1949 


"s most difficult problem in 1949 and still the 





Mr. Cole is @ member of the History Department at The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 





1The term “East Asia” is used arbitrarily to refer to the 
land from Siberia south to India and from India east to Japan. 
The term “Far East” is meaningless. These lands are indeed 
far to the east of Great Britain, but they lie far to the west of the 
United States. The Japanese must feel that Americans live in 
the “Far East.” 


By Donatp B. Cote 


course. While we still use revised editions of Fairbank 
and Reischauer, we have shifted from Latourette to 
Clyde, The Far East, and have added such books as 
Sansom, The Western World and Fapan; Latourette, 
The American Record in the Far East 1945-1951; 
Fischer, Gandhi; and Spear, India, Pakistan, and the 
West. None of these is perfect: Sansom is rather 
difficult, Spear looks at India too much from the 
British point of view, and Latourette is, if anything, 
too objective in discussing the United States Far 
Eastern policy after the Second World War. But by 
using many books we have been able to select the 
more useful parts of each. 


If text books are hard to come by in Asian History, 
then readings books are even more scarce. There is 
no one book that gives the variety of sources — 
political, economic, social, and religious — that is 
needed. America is currently wild about Oriental 
religions, and paper books with selections from the 
Analects of Confucius, the Tao Teh Ching, the 
Dhammapada, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Koran 
are readily obtainable. Yohannan’s Treasury of Asian 
Literature includes excerpts from all of these. But in 
the other areas there is less available. Teng and 
Fairbank’s China’s Response to the West is a valuable 
though specialized collection of translations from 
Chinese intellectuals showing their reaction to the 
West. It is unfortunate that McNair’s Modern 
Chinese History: Selected Readings is out of print. 
Fortunately Columbia University is publishing three 
long volumes of sources — one each on China, Japan, 
and India — and we expect to turn to some of these 
when they are all available. 


Experiments with The Good Earth have convinced 
us of the value of novels, and we are now searching for 
equally good ones for Japan and India. Forster’s 
classic, 4 Passage to India, is a possibility, but so far 
we have not found anything suitable for Japan. 
Sayonara is a little thin and The Tale of Genji is too 
dull. 


One of the principal jobs of a teacher in Asian 
History seems to be searching for useful and in- 
expensive materials in magazines and newspapers. 
The Atlantic devoted most of two issues (October 
1953 and January 1955) to current Japanese and 
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Indian literature; The New Republic of May 13, 1957, 
was entirely on Communist China; Current History 
has concentrated several issues on the Far East; and 
just this spring Social Education had a valuable 
symposium on Asia. Solid articles and documents 
such as the Yalta papers appear in the New York 
Times every day. By being reasonably alert the 
teacher can secure useful reading at a low price. 
After ten years of hunting for books and articles we 
have found more than enough around. The argument 
that a school cannot give a course on Asian History 
because there are no materials just is not valid. 


N argument often used in favor of an Asian 
AV isto course is the increasing importance of 
the Far East in the world today. Some would 
even go so far as to teach the course as one on current 
events. Believing as we do that this is the wrong 
approach, we spent considerable time on the classic 
civilizations of China, Japan, and India. Since Japan 
developed as an offshoot of China, we handle the two 
countries together in the fall and winter and take up 
India separately in the spring. The course begins 
with the geography of China and then goes on in two 
logical steps to Chinese argiculture and society. Thus 
we build from a basic subject to one that grows from 
it. Unless the student understands the geography of 
the North China Plain and the Canton delta he 
cannot comprehend why they grow wheat in one and 
rice in the other. And only when the student can 
visualize Chinese farm life is he able to understand 
the traditional family structure that grew from it. 
And Confucianism makes sense only in the setting of 
the Chinese family. Chinese literature, art, and 
government are in turn additional manifestations of 
Confucianism. Indeed the Chinese emperor thought 
of himself as the father of China and ruled his people 
accordingly. After analyzing the Chinese civilization, 
we trace its spread te Japan and note the different way 
in which it developed there. The divergent tendencies 
of Chinese and Japanese feudalism are an example of 
this. 


Once the student is reasonably familiar with Sinic 
civilization he is then able to carry the political thread 
from the Opium War and the Opening of Japan in 
mid-nineteenth century down to the present. During 
this study we place primary emphasis on the impact of 
the west on China and Japan and the response of these 


1Those interested in the Far East can become members of 
the New England Conference on Asian Studies by writing John 
Schuler, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. Members receive 
a newsletter. 


countries to western ideas. Obviously none of this 
would be meaningful if the student did not have the 
preliminary groundwork. The last phases of the 
political story are the rise of Chinese communism and 
Japanese nationalism. While both are twentieth 
century oriental responses to recent western ideas, 
they are also inextricably linked to the Sino-Japanese 
culture. Chinese communism, for example, shows the 
influence of Marx and Lenin, but it also includes many 
features of Confucianism. 


The treatment of India in the spring follows a 
similar pattern. First there is the geography, then 
Hindu society, religion, philosophy, and government. 
Again the student studies the confrontation of east 
and west, this time from the days of Clive and the 
Black Hole of Calcutta through the various stages in 
the dissolution of the British raj. Again the political 
story depends on the cultural background. The 
Indian struggle for independence does not come into 
focus unless related to the evolution of Hindu society. 


ut while we avoid treating the course as current 
events we cannot avoid discussing recent 
developments. It may be possible to stop 
American History in 1948 or 1950, but a course on the 
Far East must come right down to the present. The 
Chinese Revolution takes new turns daily, and the 
Kashmir crisis is still unresolved. The retirement of 
Mao, Nehru, and Chiang in the next few years will 
be an important turning point in the history of Asia 
and the whole world. In order to bring current events 
into the course we assign an Asian country to each of 
the students. He then keeps a folder of newspaper and 
magazine clippings and writes a report several times a 
year. By delivering part of his report orally he brings 
the rest of the class (and the instructor) up to date on 
his country. This turns out to be so much fun that I 
have to be careful lest the boys clip my New York 
Times to pieces before I have had a chance to read it. 


One of the reasons why people have trouble follow- 
ing Asian history is that they just do not know where 
places are. While we may not be as ignorant or as 
parochial as the British when they referred to the 
Gilberts and Solomons as the Gilbert and Sullivan 
islands, we are still woefully inadequate. It helps the 
student in understanding the Kashmir crisis if he 
knows that the Indus river runs through Kashmir. 
The economic geography of Manchuria and Korea 
clarifies wars from 1904 to 1950. The Harvard- 
Yenching maps, which may be obtained at the 
Harvard Cooperative Society, are large, accurate, 
and even artistic. Since students like to do maps, we 
generally start with three of them. 
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The author of this article has tried to restrain his 
proselytizing tendencies in these paragraphs, but he 
cannot resist speaking out fervently at the end. Half 
of the world lives in East Asia. A hundred years from 
now historians will regard the Chinese Revolution and 
the winning of Indian independence as the two great 


events of the twentieth century. While the United 
States worries about Russia, the Russians look on 
China with mingled respect and fear. We teachers of 
history must not be content with the same courses that 
were adequate in 1940. We must give our students 
the chance to learn about and get excited about Asia. 





The following is a condensed version of the 1958-1959 
reading assignments in our four hour course: 

Sept. 16-Oct. 3. The Agrarian Roots of Chinese and Japanese 
Society. The Good Earth; maps; Fairbank, The United 
States and China (henceforth Fairbank), Ch. 1-3; Reis- 
chauer, Fapan Past and Present (henceforth Reischauer), 
Ch. 1-2. 

Oct. 5-22. Chinese Culture and Its Japanese Offshoot. Fair- 
bank, Ch. 4, 6; Reischauer, Ch. 3-6; Latourette, Far East, 
Ch. 7; Sayings of Confucius; Clyde, The Far East (hence- 
forth Clyde), Ch. 2; Life articles on Confucianism and 
Buddhism. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 5. China and Japan before the 19th Century 
Western Invasions. Sansom, The Western World and 
Japan (henceforth Sansom), Ch. 1, 3, 6, 8; Fairbank, Ch. 
5, 7; Clyde, Ch. 5; Reischauer, Ch. 7-8; Teng and Fair- 
bank, China’s Response to the West (henceforth Teng), 
Ch, 2. 

Nov. 6-19. The Opening of China and Japan 1839-1868. Clyde, 
Ch. 6-8; Teng, Ch. 5; Sansom, Ch. 10-12; Fairbank, Ch. 8; 
Reischauer, Ch. 9. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 10. Chinese and Japanese Response to the West 
1868-1894. Clyde, Ch. 10-11; Teng, Ch. 6, 8, 10-14; 
Reischauer, Ch. 9; Sansom, Ch. 13-16. 

Dec. 11-Jan. 21. Oriental Response to Western Imperialism 
1894-1914. Reischauer, Ch. 9; Clyde, Ch. 14-24, 27; 
Fairbank, Ch. 8; Teng, Ch. 15, 16, 18, 20, 22-23; Kennan, 
American Diplomacy 1900-1950, Ch. 2. 

Jan, 22-Feb. 5. Ferment of Ideas between the Wars 1914-1930. 
Clyde, Ch. 25, 29, 31; Reischauer, Ch. 10; Fairbank, Ch. 
8-9; Teng, Ch. 24, 26-27. 

Feb. 6-19. Nationalism and Communism during World War II 
1930-1945. Reischauer, Ch. 11-12; Clyde, Ch. 33, 36-38; 
Fairbank, Ch. 9, 11; Mao Tse-tung, The New Democracy. 


Feb. 20-Mar. 12. American Relations with the New China and 
the New Japan 1945-1959. Clyde, Ch. 42; Latourette, 
The American Record in the Far East, Ch. 8, 10; Bailey, 
Diplomatic History, 6th edition, Ch. 52; Durdin, China 
and the World (Headline Pamphlet); The New Republic, 
May 13, 1957; Fairbank, Ch. 13; Reischauer, Ch. 13-15; 
Atlantic, Jan., 1955. 

April 3-10. Southeast Asia: Brief Survey. Clyde, Ch. 35, 41; 
Latourette, American Record, Ch. 6. 

April 13-24. Indian Culture. Spear, India, Pakistan, and the 


West (henceforth Spear), Ch. 2-5; Life article on Hinduism; 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 





April 27-May 12. The Western Invasion of India and the 
Indian Response to 1885. Latourette, Far East, Ch. 2, 
10; Spear, Ch. 6-11; Sansom, Ch. 4. 


May 14-28. Gandhi and the Indian Independence Movement 
1885-1947. Latourette, Far East, Ch. 10, 16; Fischer, 
Gandhi; Spear, Ch. 12, 


May 29-June 4. Present Day India and Pakistan. Spear, Ch. 
13-14; Atlantic, Oct., 1953; Trumbull, India Since Inde- 
pendence (Headline Pamphlet). ! 


1There is also an outside paper required in the four-hour 
course, 








1959-1960 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLtetTin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article on a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 





4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee. 


7. The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT Scnoot BuLis- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Buttetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue Inpepenpent Scoot Buttetin, Independ- 
ent Schools Education Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 

















NOTICE TO MEMBER SCHOOL FACULTIES 


Teachers in member schools may have their own 
personal subscriptions to the Butietin for $1.00 a year. 
Notify the ISEB office if you would like to subscribe. 
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SCHOOLS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


cherished but fugitive conveyor of all tidings 

— has carried its quota of rumors concerning 
“The Johnson Project.” It is time that the story be 
told and that the highly encouraging results to date 
be recorded. Thus far it seems to be a case of how 
much can be accomplished by so few with implications 
for so many. 


O F late the independent school grapevine — that 


The story begins in the late spring of 1958 with two 
wholly unrelated events. In May, at the Pomfret 
School, a program in international affairs was held 
which was remarkable for the extent and the caliber 
of student participation. In May, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., James Scott Hill, counsel for the John Seward 
Johnson Charitable Trust, was asked by Mr. Johnson 
to suggest some projects to strengthen international 
understanding. 


Mr. Hill carefully prepared a number of proposals 
for consideration. All were at the college level. On 
the assumption that the Delegates Dining Room at 
the United Nations would provide an appropriate 
setting, a luncheon was arranged at which Mr. Johnson 
would make his choice. In the course of casual 
conversation during this luncheon, an account was 
given of the Pomfret conference. Mr. Johnson’s 
comment was crisp: “You can forget all of your 
college projects.” 


Smiling a little at the dismay around the table, he 
went on: “I am impressed by what was done at 
Pomfret. If young people become interested in foreign 
affairs in school, they should get off to a flying start in 
college and, for some of them, that could mean real 
achievement later on.” 


It was decided to approach four schools which 
differed in type and environment. As the boys’ 
boarding school, Pomfret had earned the right to be 
first choice. Emma Willard, in part because of its 
established program on the United Nations, was 
invited to represent the girls’ boarding schools. To 
test out the project in a suburban setting, the Rye 





Dr. Avirett is Executive Associate af the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. A long-time friend of the ISEB, he was 
formerly on the faculty of Deerfield Academy, education editor of the 

‘ New York Herald Tribune, and vice president of Colgate University. 


By Wituiam G, Aviretr 


Country Day School was enlisted. The Brearley 
School was urged to serve as the representative of 
metropolitan day schools. 


Each school received a grant of $1,000. A larger 
amount would have been available on request but no 
requests were made for two reasons. First, data were 
lacking on which to budget for such an experiment. 
Second, the grant was regarded as an opportunity to 
prove that schools as well as colleges deserved recogni- 
tion from foundations. In effect, the real costs of the 
undertaking in terms of time and energy were borne 
by the schools. The grant acted as a catalyst. 


Each school was free to develop its program in any 
way it might choose. The only stipulation in the 
grant was that the program be “imaginative” and, 
hopefully, with a good measure of “student partici- 
pation.” On both counts, it can be stated emphati- 
cally, the foundation feels the requirements have been 
met beyond expectation. 


In the spring of 1959, a fifth grant of $1,000 was 
made in recognition of the twelve Connecticut schools 
which had been meeting over the years as the Second- 
ary School Society for International Cooperation. 
The schools are Avon Old Farms, Canterbury, Chaffee, 
Cheshire, Choate, Ethel Walker, Gunnery, Loomis, 
Miss Porter’s, Rosemary Hall, Taft, and Westover. 
The grant was made to assist Avon Old Farms, as the 
host school for the 1959 conference; instead, Head- 
master Donald Pierpont elected to present the check 
to the SSSIC to strengthen its program for 1959-1960. 


At this point, a brief moment of confession may be 
inserted. According to the professional advice avail- 
able to Mr. Johnson, the schools would need a powerful 
lot of persuading to launch such a project. But on all 
three of the essentials for success in the undertaking, 
the advice proved wide of the mark: (1) on the 
willingness of administration, however burdened, to 
cooperate; (2) on the cordial response from busy 
teachers; and (3) on the interest shown by students in 
general and by able students in particular. Quite 
possibly the caveat for professional advisors is this: 
however masculine a student body may be, alma mater 
is indubitably feminine — one should never under- 
estimate her power. 
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F space were available, it would be useful to report 

| in full on the experience gained by each school. 

As it is, four general impressions may be sub- 
mitted and then four quick questions. 


First general impression: the project evoked inten- 
sive and profitable discussion both by faculty and by 
students. To quote Miss Beatrice S. Bartlett, 
Administrative Assistant to Miss Jean Fair Mitchell 
at The Brearley, the gift “engendered both great 
excitement and many discussions of the meaning and 
teaching of international understanding.” 


Earlier in her comprehensive analysis of the year’s 
program, Miss Bartlett says: “We tried not to confine 
our focus to one or two teaching departments — we 
invited teachers and classes which had no immediate 
or obvious connection with international affairs to use 
their ingenuity — we discovered applications in such 
hitherto unsuspected places as Physical Education and 
Mathematics —.”” She quotes the Chairman of the 
French Department. ‘The very presence of tempera- 
mental French people on the faculty is a great aid to 
international understanding.” Perhaps her most 
significant observation, for a school which extends 
down below the first grade, is this: ““The development 
of international understanding certainly begins when 
the child comes to school, if not before.” 


A second general impression of the project has to 
do with the nation’s recently-discovered secret 
weapon, the gifted student. At the Rye Country 
Day School, Headmaster Gerald N. La Grange invited 
fifteen girls to form a volunteer study group. They 
were to become “‘thoroughly informed” and would be 
expected to “act as discussion leaders and reporters 
for other students in class sessions, panel presentations, 
and assembly programs.” Under the direction of Mr. 
Hanson and Miss Reardon of the History Department 
these girls met for special study at least once a week. 
They became known as the “Core” and exerted an 
extraordinary influence throughout the school. To 
this observer, whose interest in independent schools 
began at Deerfield in 1926, the sight of the “Core” 
in action was one of the most impressive in his ex- 
perience. The implications for gifted students, not to 
mention selective college admission and perhaps 
advanced placement, are obvious. 


A third general impression concerns the usefulness 
for program purposes of a focus. Rye chose South- 
east Asia and Africa, as two sides of one coin: “The 
New Nationalism.” At Emma Willard, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ina C. Payne and with the staunch 
support of the headmistresses, Miss Anne Wellington 
and Miss Clemewell Lay, the area chosen was the 
Middle East. A series of events through the year 





came to a climax in April, with an all-day program to 
which delegations from boys schools and from public 
high schools were invited. Incidentally an old truth 
was re-affirmed during the year: it is all very well to 
have a distinguished speaker address the student body, 
but the real dividends accrue when the said visiting 
fireman remains on campus for two or three days to 


talk with faculty, with student group, and with in- 
dividuals. 


Partly as a consequence of curricular interrelation- 
ships already existing at Emma Willard, the Middle 
East focus proved to have academic meaning for 
virtually all departments. For example, the assembly 
hall decorations contributed by students in the Art 
Department provided a most colorful setting for the 
final program. It may be doubted, however, if the 
interest of a lively student body can be held to one 
focus for more than half a year. The danger is, come 
spring, that “You will have the Middle East coming 
out of your ears.” Conversely, it is probable that no 
girl who was at Emma Willard this past year will ever 
again be unaware of the lands that lie east of the 
Mediterranean. 


At Rye, of course, the girls in the Core want to go 
on. “We have just begun to find out a few things,” 
one of them said. Perhaps that is the answer to the 
distinguished head of a college political science 
department who said, a bit testily: “If you teach them 
all that in the schools, you will leave us nothing to 
teach them — except how to read and write.” 


At Pomfret, the area chosen for study was Sub- 
Saharan Africa. The choice was made, according to 
the project’s indefatigable director, Robert Lazear, 
because “‘we knew very little about most areas but 
virtually nothing about Africa.” Here too the year’s 
work came to its climax in late April. One planned 
feature of this two-day program was the skilful use of 
African students recruited from American colleges. 
One feature that did not go quite according to plan 
was a four-girl invitation panel on “U. S. Policy 
Toward Africa.” For so difficult a topic, the girls 
from the four schools had been promised the protection 
of an experienced chairman. At the last minute, with 
the chairman suddenly in limbo, the girls were on their 
own; they handled a typical Pomfret barrage of 
questions with infinite resource and emerged tri- 
umphant. 


The really “imaginative” story, however, is one 
that illustrates a fourth and final impression of the 
Johnson Project: once launched, anything can happen. 
At Pomfret, on the initiative of Headmaster David 
Twichell, an African study-visit program was swiftly 
developed for the summer of 1959. To quote Mr. 
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Twichell: “It is all very well to study about Africa — 
why not go there and see it?” 


Accordingly a compact group of boys and girls was 
selected from various schools and sections of the 
country. They had a preliminary week in Mississippi, 
to get some notion of the American Negro in the South, 
and they had some intensive briefing on the Pomfret 
campus. Then, under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lazear, they took off for the no-longer-dark continent, 
concentrating on Ghana and Rhodesia. The story of 
their experiences will be told in due course, but one 
observation may be permitted here: in the whole field 
of cultural exchange, from which so much is hoped in 
these wistful days, few interchanges have more impact 
that those at the pre-college level. There are not many 
road-blocks to understanding that can not be taken in 
stride at seventeen. 


URNING now to the quick questions, question 
one: is there anything new in all this? The 
answer is: yes and no. To quote Miss Bartlett 

again: “some (developments) were entirely new to our 
curriculum and others were practices of long standing, 
newly identified and emphasized.” Perhaps in the 
versatile world of independent schools, nothing is ever 
entirely new. Even the original and dramatic plan of 
an African Safari evolved by Pomfret has a parallel at 
Choate growing out of interest in studying Russian. 
What is eternally new is how it is done and who does it. 


Question two: how did the majority of the faculty 
feel, other than the history and foreign language 
people? Answer: they were interested to the extent 
that they became involved. In one case, for example, 
the attitude was initially one of indifference, then one 
of decided criticism over the time taken, and at the 
end a sense of general satisfaction in the school’s 
achievement. 


Question three: is the usefulness of this kind of 
thing limited to foreign affairs? Answer: emphatically 
no. To quote Mr. Twichell: “We have always be- 
lieved in windows into Pomfret, in bringing in people 
from outside. You can bring them in to advantage in 
all the fields of study we have here.” To quote Mr. 
La Grange: “The success of the Core in the social 
sciences means that the same technique can be 
adapted for use in the natural sciences and humanities 
— and it would not require any grant to do so.” 


Question four: why was a public school not included 
in the program? Answer: in 1958, when the idea was 
under discussion, a similar project was already well- 
advanced in the public schools at Glens Falls, N.Y., 


sponsored by the National Education Association and 
competently directed by Harold Long. On a nation- 
wide scale involving some 3,000 public schools, the 
North Central Association had been active, with 
powerful support from the Ford Foundation. 


OOKING ahead, it will be interesting to see what 
the second year can accomplish, building on 
the experience of the first year. In particular, 

it will be interesting if the twelve schools in the 
SSSIC can strengthen their joint programs. Nor is 
there any conceivable reason why other foundations 
should not take the initiative, as Mr. Johnson has 
done, quite possibly in other subject areas. 


It remains to suggest a broad national frame of 
reference within which projects such as these may 
find their place. Shortly after Sputnik, according to 
John W. Gardner, “a great many characters who knew 
nothing whatever about education went into orbit 
and began to beep.” In the ensuing academic turmoil, 
one happy result was that America rediscovered the 
secondary school. A case in point is Dr. Conant’s 
study of the comprehensive public high school. 


Moreover, if it is argued that the secondary school 
is vital to our national security, as the sure foundation 
on which all higher education must rest, then it 
follows that the elementary school is vital, as the sure 
foundation on which all secondary education must 
rest. 


At all events, the next decade calls not for any 
agonizing reappraisal but for a steady strengthening 
of our schools. To this process the independent 
school with its relative freedom to experiment can 
make a highly significant contribution. 











1959 PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of Toe InDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1958-1959 
prize contest: 


A prize of fifty dollars for the best article on a subject 
field topic was awarded to Mrs. Caroline Seeley of the 
Katherine Delmar Burke School in San Francisco for her 
article ““An Asian Program for American Schools,” publ- 
ished in this issue. 

A prize of fifty dollars for the best article on a topic 
of general interest was awarded to Carl G. Wonnberger, 
Chairman of the English Department, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for his article “A Backward 
Glance O’er Travel’d Roads,” which appears in this issue. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLLetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 











POSITION OF RESPONSIBILITY WANTED 
M.A., experienced assistant to headmaster, seeks 
position of responsibility. Boys’ boarding school in the 
East preferred. 
Write to: Box A1l7-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











HEAD OF MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 
WANTED 
Day School for boys, grades I-XII, needs a Head of 
Mathematics Department. Position will be available 
beginning in the 1960-1961 school year. The school is 
located in the cultural and commercial center of the 
Southwest. Minimum salary $7,000. 
Write to: Box A456-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





ADDITIONAL INCOME OPPORTUNITY 





Long-established, exclusive New England Boys’ 








Camp seeks representatives in private schools. Liberal 
commissions paid to top-notch applicants. 

Write, giving complete data about yourself and 
enclosing recent snapshot. Head counselor position also 
open for 1960. 

Write to: Box A22-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








POSITION SOUGHT 
Available for teaching and/or administrative position. 
Broad educational background with graduate degrees. 
10 years experience in higher education. Over 15 years 
in private boarding school, grades 7-12. 
Write to: Box Al23-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 


Experienced male teacher and administrator with 13 
year background in co-ed day schools as Ass’t Headmaster 
and Head of History Dep’t desires Headmaster or teaching- 
administrative position in independent day school. Active 
in Advanced Placement program and college guidance. 
Available fall 1960. 


Write to: Box Al110-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











DESIRED: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
POSITION 


Administrator with responsible business and edu- 
cational background desires position in school business 
management. Master’s degree courses in various areas of 
school administration. Yale A. B. economics. Experience 
supervision, public relations, purchasing and other phases 
school and business activities. Résumé available promptly. 

Write to: Box A789-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with over 15 years’ private 
school and college experience as teacher, Director of 
Studies, Administrative Dean, and presently Headmaster, 
desires Headmaster’s position in private school, either 
boarding or day; boys or coed; military or non-military. 
Can be made available on reasonable notice. A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees. 


Write to: Box 5800-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















CHEMISTRY TEACHING POSITION SOUGHT 
Chemistry position desired by a young married man. 
Academic background, Associate degree in Liberal Arts 
and Bachelor of Science degree in Science. Major fields 
of interest in Chemistry and Mathematics. Two years 
teaching experience in Chemistry Department of a well 

known Liberal Arts College. Available June, 1960. 
Write to: Box A35-N 

Independent Schools Education Board 

186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR OR TEACHER-COACH 
SEEKS POSITION 


Experienced prep school teacher and coach is seeking 
similar position in secondary day school as athletic director 
or teacher-coach. Presently completing master’s degree in 
history. Now teaching mathematics, assistant basketball 
coach and head coach of varsity soccer and baseball teams. 
Experienced in coaching football. 

Write to: Box A666-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





SPANISH TEACHER WANTED 
Position available teaching Spanish at all College 
Board levels in outstanding New England boys’ boarding 
school. Salary and other perquisites commensurate with 
candidate’s ability, experience, and promise. 
Write to: Box 575.N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 






+ 
EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR 


of Private School S$ pecialization 
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AitsA W. FULTON 










FRANCES J. HILDT 
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Widely Adopted a 


Sanborn’s 


EXERCISES IN FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 
with 
REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS 
by 
EvaN A. NASON AND WINFIELD M. SIDEs 


Revised for use in 9th grade at Phillips Academy 
(Andover). 


Supplies oral and written material for supple- 
menting any Elementary Algebra Course. 


Contains section of Pre-tested Comprehensive 
Examinations. 


School price: $1.75 per copy. Individual Copy 
Price $2.00. 


10% discount on lots of 10 or more. 


Order from: 
Mrs. L. E. WILLARD, Jr. 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine 














OUR SCHOOLS AND 





THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 








WELCOME! 


The Buttetin is happy to welcome a new associate editor to its staff: Alden D. Groff, lately alumni 
secretary and director of public relations at The Lawrenceville School, and former chairman — and still a 
member — of the ISEB’s Public Relations Committee. 
department. Please be sure to put him on your mailing list for a// your school’s publications. 


Mr. Groff will edit the “Our Schools and the Public’”’ 








SUGAR AND SPICE, AND ALL THAT’S NICE 


Mount Hermon School in Massachusetts points 
with pride to its “most outstanding class — that of 
1891, organized seventy years ago, in 1889.” Al- 
though only one of the eighteen graduates survives, 
memory of achievement in school, college, and after- 
wards is kept fresh in the school’s annals. Besides, 
there is an 1891 Class Live Forever Fund, now totalling 
$75,052, with annual income of $2,480, which earned 
for itself, over the years in capital gains, the sum of 


$10,500. 


Few school magazines or news sheets can afford 
color plates. This Week, published by McDonogh 
School, McDonogh, Maryland, in its June 5 issue 
enclosed a loose single page, in three colors, picturing 
the graduating class wearing their slick light-blue 
uniforms. Except that it was folded three times, it 
was attractive for framing. Local distribution was 
not folded, we guess. 


Under the title ““The Open Door” President Fox of 
Punahou School (Honolulu) each month in the 
Bulletin answers questions about the school’s program 
which have been asked by parents and alumni. Ques- 
tions are pointed. His answers are forthright. We 
had never seen anything like it. 


Is it not inspiring to see the blossoming of news 
letters, especially when they are well done? Two 
Vols. 1, Nos. 1 four-pagers that meet a high standard 
are those of the Desert Sun School and Castilleja 
School in California. There is a trend toward news 
letters and away from expensive slick magazines. 
Both serve their purposes, don’t they? To appear to 
be economical in the eyes of the school’s “family”’ is 
desirable, whether in a full-sized magazine or in a 


four-page circular. Some schools issue informal news 
letters between the regular issues of their alumni 
magazines. 


When The Hill School (Pottstown, Pennsylvania) 
received the Donner Foundation $300,000 gift for 
the endowment, ultimately, of one teacher, it invited 
one from each of the other five schools so benefiting 
to gather at The Hill. Earlier in the spring The Hill 
sent a young alumnus, between his military service 
and his entering law school, on the road to tell far- 
flung alumni and parents the significance of the 
Donner Scholarship program, a previous benefaction. 
Smart business, that. Donner must have been 
impressed. 


Southwestern Education is the title of a worthy 
publication begun last spring for that fine young 
Independent School Association of the Southwest. 
The twelve-pager was published from Casady School, 
in Oklahoma City, with Francis C. Bloodgood as 
editor. 


The latest Phillips Exeter Report of the Principal to 
the Trustees, distributed widely and beautifully de- 
signed and executed, is entitled “A Letter to John 
Phillips, Esq.” The first sentence reads “The school 
which you founded in 1781 is a strong, going concern,” 
and from there on there isn’t a dull thought. One 
page, for instance, is wholly constructive criticism of 
the alumni, with no holds barred. Few schools have 
so publicized criticism. The “warm appreciation” of 
the alumni in later pages is just as interesting, with 
few trite compliments included. 


On a heavy letter-sized card Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, distributes to its friends 
a facsimile “‘application for permission to compete for 
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a scholarship” — with a picture and the handwriting 
of the boy applying. The card, shown in the Press 
Room of the SEB Annual Conference last March, 
is of course a way of dramatizing the need for scholar- 
ship aid contributions. 


You should have seen the warm printed presentation 
as Lincoln School of Providence “salutes Marion 
Shirley Cole” upon her retirement after a half century 
of service to Lincoln, nineteen years of it as head- 
mistress. Photographs of Miss Cole, dating back to 
1909 and through ’25, ’40, ’50, ’57, ’58, and ’59, reflect 
what must be a happy personality who has a devoted 
following. There are twelve pages in tribute to Miss 
Cole, all of them in excellent taste. 


There is no nonsense — no pictures, no informal 
notes — in Teaching and Learning, a journal published 
by the Ethical Culture School of New York City. A 
splendid three-page news release is enclosed with the 
1959 copyrighted thirty-five cents edition. 


Mount Hermon’s new headmaster, Dr. Adam Weir 
Craig, in the 4/umni News, writes “Every educational 
institution is turning in a new way to its alumni. 
Development programs, with new techniques, are the 
necessary order of the day as we face the demand and 
challenge of greater excellence in our critical times, 
and the alumni are the crucial element in all successful 
development programs.” O temporal! 


“Close-up: 10:57 a.m. Around the Academy” occu- 
pied four pages in The Culver Alumnus in the spring. 
Each day at that moment was depicted in different 
departments of the school’s administrative and service 
departments. A novel picture story has sure-fire 
reader interest. 


The May Bulletin of Thacher School in California 
features “Looking into the Past,” giving factual data 
crisply compiled by decades beginning sixty years ago. 
It should be good reminiscing for Thachers of all ages. 


The Andover Bulletin in twelve pages makes a fine 
case for needing $6,060,000., pictorially and with 
snappy legends, headings, and paragraphs. An 
economical job, not a costly brochure. The AAC 
recommends omitting fund-raising efforts from school 
and college news magazines, except for reporting 
progress and news angles. This Andover presenta- 
tion could be squeezed into that category, we guess. 


We took a deep breath of admiration when we saw 
the front and back covers of the summer issue of 
The Mercersburg Quarterly. The single halftone showed 
the Class of 1959, carefully groomed with dark coats, 
white trousers, and school tie, standing together in- 
formally at the class ivy planting ceremonies. They 


were not, however, “singing the alma mater” as 
stated on the inside front. — Upon glancing further 
into the mag we noticed that the 1959 yearbook is 
dedicated to the steward of the Academy, who was 
given a gold watch, a unique circumstance, we believe. 
Attacking the purveyor of food and beverage, even in 
the columns of the campus papers, is more often the 
order of the day, isn’t it? 


During the weeks of the Sputnik-Muttnik headlines 
The Kiwanis Magazine asked Headmaster Lamborn 
of Maryland’s McDonogh School for an article that 
would help parents understand the pressing needs of 
their children. He responded with “Life Symbols for 
Youth,” later distributed. to alumni and patrons. 
Copies are available and are worth having. 


Headmaster Paul Cruikshank of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Connecticut, can turn out a living message 
— a recent one, distributed to the alumni, consists of 
excerpts from remarks he made at a faculty meeting. 
His treatment of his subject is lucid and entertaining. 


“A Different Kind of School Catalog.” That is 
what Governor Dummer Academy names the July 
issue of the school’s newsmagazine, The Archon. They 
say, ‘“We believe it is just as useful as the ordinary 
school catalog, and we hope it is more interesting. 
Most of the text and many of the pictures appeared 
in the regular issues of The Archon published during 
the school year just past. The last three pages carry 
a roster of trustees, faculty, and students.” 


Exeter’s three-page interpretation of its new music 
house, in its Bulletin, is a model of complete presen- 
tation to the readers. The building is the first com- 
pletely new academic building there since 1932. 


“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.”” — From The Education of Henry 
Adams. Under this theme The Perkiomen School 
Bulletin devoted twenty pages to letters from alumni 
recalling Perkiomen teachers who had influenced their 
lives for good. More than two score persons were paid 
homage. 


The Northfield School Bulletin under ‘Teachers 
Make a Good School Great’’ devoted seventeen pages 
to appreciations of certain teachers. 


Verde Valley School of Sedona, Arizona, seems to 
eat up adverse criticism. When a professional visitor 
went away from there feeling that the citizenship 
training course needed closer application to the 
practical side of public affairs, the school acted 
immediately and “were grateful for the outside 
perspective which brought this deficiency to light.” 
Some of the measures taken or planned for: talks on 
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politics as a career; sending students and a faculty 
member to a high school seminar; seeking speakers to 
talk on politics at the national level and to explain 
governmental procedures and political issues at state, 
county, and town levels. 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


Why do so many school publications so often fail 
to name their headmasters or headmistresses? Campus 
sheets are especially remiss. The off-campus mags err 
frequently, except for those that run the sometimes 
bright, sometimes dull, head’s letter. Surely all 
alumni do not know the current headmaster or head- 
mistress. Envelopes received daily indicate that even 
though the name is known, how to spell it is a mystery. 


So often legends, as we like to call the descriptions 
under cuts, do not identify adequately the persons 
shown. For instance, “Mr. Smith welcomes Mr. 
Jones,” as they shake hands while Mr. Brown looks 
on. But Mr. Smith is often the one at the right and 
Mr. Jones the one at the left, while Mr. Brown is not 
even mentioned. An editor cannot take much for 
granted. 


Do we encourage sufficiently the visits of groups to 
our campuses? Forty-four students from Goucher 
College visited McDonogh School last spring “to 
examine the administration of a boys’ private school 
and to see how it carries out its teaching methods.” 
Seventeen of the visiting girls are taking courses 
preparatory for secondary education teaching and the 
other twenty-seven are studying elementary edu- 
cational methods. 








We all know of that lost moment when the name of 
an alumnus (a) or parent escapes us. But what of that 
moment when you know his (or her) name and you 
suddenly realize that he (or she) doesn’t know yours? 
Somehow we get a kick out of that. 


Is it a hopeless battle to discourage the use of the 
word “varsity” for “‘school” teams? 


How odd that patience is an indispensable in- 
gredient of all good public relations, yet those who 
choose to be p.r. people are themselves so often 
explosive or at least volatile human beings! 


The New York State Education Department pub- 
lishes in Albany a fifteen-page guide on “College 
Expenses and How to Meet Them.” 
sending for and reading. 


It is worth 


A recent headline: ‘“‘Why Are College Heads Re- 
signing? Is Stress of Fund-Raising, Administration 
Making Presidency a ‘Young Man’s Job?” We think 
of how much more put upon many of our own school 
heads must be, whose staffs are so much smaller than 
those of college presidents. 





You can not realize how grateful we are to those 
schools that have already put us on their mailing lists 
for a// their publications. Others will be doing like- 
wise, or so we hope. It is not much trouble to process 
one more stencil. Please address it to Alden D. Groff, 
56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey. Thank you! 








NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 

The National Defense Education Act, under Title ITI, 
makes available through the U. S. Office of Education 
sums of money for loans to private, non-profit schools for 
equipment and for minor remodeling of facilities for 
language, science, and mathematics teaching. 

Another section of the Act, Title V, authorizes federal 
support for statewide testing programs which may include 
private schools if the states are legally able to include such 
schools. If such coverage is not legally permissible (and 
this situation seems to be more common), then the U. S. 
Office of Education is authorized to provide comparable 
testing programs directly to the private schools. 

The U. S. Office of Education is anxious that the 
private schools know about these provisions and how they 
operate. On invitation it will send a representative to 
meetings of independent school people to explain the 
procedures and purposes involved. 

Write to Dr. George C. Decker, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The third national Library Week will be celebrated 
April 3-9, 1960. This is a citizens’ movement to encourage 
lifetime reading habits and the use and support of libraries 
of all kinds by everyone. 

The Executive Committee and the Library Committee 
of the ISEB wholeheartedly support Library Week and 
urge independent schools everywhere to observe it. 




















ANNUAL READING INSTITUTE 
The next Annual Reading Institute at Temple Uni- 
versity will be held in Philadelphia January 25 through 
January 29, 1960, inclusive. The theme will be “Current 
Trends in Reading.” 
Further information may be obtained by writing to: 
The Reading Clinic 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun pe Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Contey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Seven seniors at Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., 
studying contemporary history under their instructor 
Richard K. Loveland, produced a book last June 
entitled 4 Balance of Fear. It is a history of inter- 
national affairs during the decade of cold war, 1949- 
1958, and was written to be used as a supplement to 
their text at Avon in future years. 


The boys divided the world into major areas for 
coverage, each individual writing up one of the major 
sections. At the end of his factual treatment each 
boy attempted an interpretation of the meaning of 
the events in their historical perspective. They 
worked as a group on preliminary planning and final 
editing. After the chapter work was completed they 
wrote the preface and introduction, compiled the 
notes, bibliography, table of contents, maps, and 
index. The boys typed their own stencils and re- 
produced 120 copies, then took them to Hartford 
where they were attractively bound. The title was 
imprinted on the blue cloth covers in silver. Fifty 
of these were sold on campus to interested students 
while most of the rest were installed in the campus 
bookstore for use next year. 


The title was inspired by General Sir John Cowley, 
a British officer speaking at Avon, who remarked 
that the world no longer remained at peace through a 
balance of power, but rather through a balance of 
fear. 





The Catlin Gabel School of Portland, Ore., 
announces several new high school programs of study 
for the year 1959-60. In foreign languages, German, 
Russian, and Spanish have been added to existing 
courses in French and Latin. 


The mathematics department is trying to establish 
an integrated course of study for grades seven through 
twelve based on the recommendations of the College 
Board Commission on Mathematics, and on various 
curriculum studies now in progress throughout the 
country. This year the ninth grade is starting the 


course published by the University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics (the Beberman Pro- 
gram). The school plans to continue the Illinois 
material with this group for all four years. The tenth 
grade geometry class is using a standard text this 
year, which will be replaced next year by the Illinois 
second course. In both eleventh and twelfth grades, 
where there are students of widely differing back- 
grounds, we are introducing the vocabulary of set 
theory in preparation for a study of the structure of 
the algebra of the real numbers. We expect to ac- 
complish in this study a thorough review of elementary 
algebra, and to cover the standard topics of inter- 
mediate algebra, along with material from analytic 
geometry and trigonometry. Dr. Dudley Hunt, 
formerly assistant professor of mathematics at Reed 
College, has joined the staff as a teacher and director 
of the mathematics curriculum for the entire school. 


A new course in basic language (linguistics) is being 
offered on the ninth and tenth grade levels. Literary 
criticism is being offered to selected eleventh and 
twelfth graders. In history, the curriculum is outlined 
as follows: 9th grade, Ancient Athens and Rome; 10th 
grade, Humanities (Medieval and Renaissance Cul- 
ture); 11th grade, European-American History 1500- 
1800 (emphasis on the English-American experience); 
12th grade, European-American History 1800—present. 
In science, two new courses have been added: 9th 
grade, History and Philosophy of Science; optional 
for grades 10-12, chemistry. 


The new chemistry course will emphasize an under- 
standing of principles and concepts of chemistry with 
a limited amount of time devoted to descriptive 
chemistry. Heavy emphasis is given to the laboratory 
portion of the course, with major work performed 
through “open-end” experiments in which the student 
must study data and observations which he has 
gathered together and draw his own conclusion. 
Since the laboratory space is readily available, the 
more interested students are encouraged to work on 
“long-term” projects. In total, the course is designed 
to produce “scientific thinking” on the part of the 
student, 
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At The Choate School, in Wallingford, Conn., the 
Rev. Allan Wesley Low is giving a course in the 
history of modern China. This is basically a reading 
course designed to familiarize the student with an 
appreciation for a great civilization radically different 
from the West, and perhaps to understand more 
clearly the complex problems of China and of Ameri- 
can policy there. Attention is focused upon an over- 
all appraisal of the process of revolution and insti- 
tutional-intellectual change in modern China. The 
course includes a research report which is written and 
presented orally to the class. 





The summer session of the Cincinnati Country 
Day School, Cincinnati, O., this year expanded its 
offerings to include non-credit courses in typing, 
German, English, science, and mathematics. The 
latter three were known as Workshops and were 
designed for those students who wished to pursue 
their work beyond that normally covered in secondary 
school courses. Though the enrollment was not large, 
the enthusiastic response of those who attended 
indicated that such summer time study is of interest 
to the able student. 





It has been announced that a new course in Fine 
Arts is being given for credit at Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass. The course covers the fields of 
art, drama, and music, and is conducted by the 
respective heads of these departments. The classes 
are conducted according to their own needs, but there 
are occasional points of conversion in order to tie the 
three subjects together. 


The work in art is set up as a survey of the develop- 
ment of painting from the Egyptians to the 20th 
Century painters. The course includes visits to Art 
Museums in Fitchburg, Worcester, and Boston. The 
drama classes are instructed in a comprehensive 
history of the theater as well as a study of the theater 
of today. Past and present plays are to be studied 
along with play production, scenery, make-up, etc. 
One of the practical features of the drama part of this 
course will be occasional trips to worthwhile plays in 
Boston. The music part of the course is designed to 
develop a taste and appreciation for fine music. With 
time the deciding factor, as many periods of music will 
be studied as possible. Trips to Boston to hear the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and perhaps other 
concerts will be an interesting part of the course. 


It has been announced that a new course in physical 
science is being offered at Cushing Academy. The 





course has been designed for those seniors and juniors 
who do not wish to take physics or chemistry or do 
not have the necessary mathematical background for 
the college preparatory courses now given in those 
subjects. It stresses the fundamental concepts of 
physics, chemistry, geography, geology, meteorology; 
shows the interdependence of these subjects; and em- 
phasizes their practical applications to our everyday 
lives. For the first year a minimum of laboratory 
work is planned, but the emphasis will be placed on 
the student and teacher demonstrations. 





As a result of a study made last year by the faculty 
of the Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., 


several new courses have been put into effect. 


The history department now requires four years of 
history in the upper school. The four year period is 
divided into two course offerings with medieval and 
modern European in grades nine and ten, and United 
States history and government of Pennsylvania in 
grades eleven and twelve. 


Students may now elect, after taking qualifying 
tests, either French or German in the eighth grade. 
Emphasis is on oral-aural approach to the languages 
with much use made of laboratory techniques. Those 
not taking the modern language will have a course in 
the development of the English language with em- 
phasis on word study. 


In science a new course is open to students, an 
introduction to laboratory techniques. This is de- 
signed to prepare students for work in the laboratory 
sciences in the Upper School. 





Among new course offerings at Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., are 
beginning Russian and a specialized, twice-a-week 
course in solid geometry intended for those who are 
going to pursue engineering and higher mathematics 
in college. An innovation for 12th grade boys is an 
arts course devoted to music appreciation in the first 
half-year and to lecture on the fine arts in the second. 





Dr. Mark A. Neville, Headmaster of the Latin 
School of Chicago, IIl., recently announced the 
setting up of a Junior High School division within the 
school. As far as possible, this division will have 
separate teachers for its subjects and will occupy for 
class-rooms and home-rooms the new facilities which 
have been equipped during the summer, on the Scott 
Street property of the school. It is Dr. Neville’s hope 
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that the Junior High arrangement will allow for 
building up of a program, both socially and educa- 
tionally, which will care for the unique needs of this 
age group. J. H. Morgan, who for the past two years 
has been Assistant Principal, will become Principal of 
the new division. 





French will be begun in the 3rd Grade of the Latin 
School of Chicago, it was recently announced by the 
Headmaster, Dr. Mark A. Neville. The subject has 
always been started in Grade 7, but with these 
additional four years, a pupil may have a total of 
nine years before graduation. This amount of em- 
phasis, along with the language laboratory which is 
soon to be set up, will provide an excellent back- 
ground for the graduating student when he enters 
college. The highly successful course in Russian and 
Far Eastern History will be continued this year again. 
The Latin School is also redesigning its courses in 
history and English in the Senior year in order to 
prepare students for advanced placement in college. 





The Loomis School in Windsor, Conn., has added 
two courses in science to its curriculum this year. 
One, physical sciences, will deal with all phases of 
science from physics to meteorology. It is open to 
juniors and seniors who have not had more than one 
laboratory science, or none at all, and whose interests 
are primarily in fields other than science. The other 
new course is Chemistry II. This is open to a small 
talented group of seniors who can expect to skip first 
year college chemistry. 





Two new courses were introduced at The Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y., in September as latest 
developments in the school’s Honors Program. One 
course, offered to seventh and eighth graders, covers 
the structure of language. The other, a new mathe- 
matics course open to tenth graders, covers plane, 
solid, and analytic geometry. 


The language structure course is designed to dis- 
cover and develop skills for later advanced foreign 
language study, according to Headmaster John W. 
MacDonald. The geometries course is part of the 
school’s advanced Honors Sections. 


The Manlius Honors Program is made up of Honors 
Sections of regular courses, and of advanced courses 
offered in the upper grades. The advanced courses 
parallel college freshman work. About seventy of the 
school’s 340 cadets are enrolled in the Honors Program 
courses. 


The school’s opening in September was highlighted 
by the eleventh cadet officer candidate school course. 
The course, which ran for one week prior to school 
opening, is designed both to train and to provide a 
basis of selection for the 22 top-ranking cadet officers 
and non-commissioned officers who will head the 
student government. The cadets who took part this 
year spent class and field periods in such subjects 
as leadership, voice and command, social customs, 
school regulations, and military drill. The cadet 
OCS course was introduced at Manlius in 1948 by 
Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker, USA (Ret.), superin- 
tendent, to raise selection of student leaders “above 
the level of a popularity contest.” Selection of the 
cadet officers, at the conclusion of the course, is made 
by school officials. 





This year a new history program has been organized 
at Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif., inspired by 
the tutorial system used by the British educators at 
Oxford University. This system is particularly 
adaptable to Menlo School, where «pproximately 
200 students are taking courses in ancient and 
medieval history, modern European history, United 
States history, and western civilization. 


Two periods a week each student attends a large 
lecture room, where a faculty member gives a lecture. 
These faculty lectures are supplemented throughout 
the year by visiting professors from nearby Stanford 
University and by other outstanding people in govern- 
mental, diplomatic, or historical fields. Then twice a 
week the large student lecture groups are divided into 
small tutorial groups, which discuss, debate, and 
question issues of history. These lectures are sparked 
by information gained from lectures and from both 
text and supplementary reading in history. 





At Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., new 
courses include Russian I and German II. The 
Russian course is an outgrowth of the highly successful 
Russian Club inauguarated on an experimental basis 
last year. German II has been added to accommodate 
those students who had taken advantage of the 
German I offering a year ago when it was opened to 
juniors for the first time. 


In addition, the mathematics curriculum has been 
realigned by adding two accelerated courses for 
prospective engineers. The senior mathematics 
program currently covers trigonometry and advanced 
algebra in the first term with college-level analytical 
geometry and calculus in the second term. An 
accelerated course for juniors covering trigonometry 
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and advanced algebra will enable them to undertake 
a full program of college-level mathematics next year. 





French is now offered to eighth grade students at 
Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, Ill. Full credit is 
given for this course upon successful completion. All 
students are encouraged to proceed to three or four 
years of a modern language. It is possible for a 
student to carry two languages in his freshman year. 


The Mothers’ Club recently purchased equipment 
for language laboratory use. Robert Foss, Chairman 
of the language department, uses the equipment 
extensively in two advanced seminars. Dr. Louis 
Arriola is presently using his own textbook in Spanish 
I. The text, which will be published by Henry Holt 
and Company this fall, stresses a new oral-aural 
approach to beginning Spanish. 


Dr. W. Rodman Snelling, Chairman of the mathe- 
matics department, has taken steps to implement the 
Report of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Commission on Mathematics. Beginning in the 
eighth grade, students will be carefully grouped 
according to past performance and ability in mathe- 
matics. 


The Upper School at Morgan Park will offer the 
following five point program: (1) A sequence of four 
years of college preparatory mathematics; (2) within 
this sequence an “Honors” course each year in which 
there will be both acceleration and enrichment for 
those students of high interest and ability in mathe- 
matics leading to an advanced placement course in 
calculus the senior year; (3) half-year courses in 
statistics and modern mathematics for students who 
may wish to explore these fields are planned for the 
near future; (4) a Mathematics Club, which will be 
open to any student, where group interests may lead 
to consideration of topics not usually covered in the 
classroom; and (5) a growing library of books on 
mathematics and “Men of Mathematics” in which 
students are encouraged to read widely. The latter 
two are not courses in the strict sense, but they are 
regarded as an integral part of the program. 


The content in mathematics I is largely algebra, 
and in mathematics II, the greater part of the content 
is still Euclidean plane geometry. However, within 
mathematics IJ, there is a fusion of algebra and 
geometry through coordinate geometry in both two 
and three dimensions. In mathematics III, where 
formerly half-year courses in intermediate algebra 
and in trigonometry were given, now no separation of 
topics is considered necessary. Algebra and trigo- 





nometry are taught more “together” than before. 
Mathematics IV will consist of advanced algebra, 
solid geometry, and topics selected from modern 
mathematics. 


The “Honors” courses move more rapidly and 
delve deeper into topics. This program is aimed at 
making the grade 12 course one in analytic geometry 
and calculus so that students may take the exami- 
nation for admission to college with advanced standing 
in mathematics. 





This year Morristown School, Morristown, 
N. J., continues to offer advanced placement work in 
mathematics, French and English. In addition, an 
honors English program for juniors has been developed 
and is being taught by the headmaster. This year for 
the first time French and German are being offered in 
the eighth grade as introductory programs. A course 
in Bible introduced in the seventh grade last year is 
being expanded this year to include the eighth as 
well. 





A science department change of importance to the 
program of studies at Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is the offering of a beginning 9th grade 
course in biology a year earlier than in the past. 
This change makes possible a two-year sequence in 
the physical sciences for the 10th and 11th grades and 
an eventual advanced placement course in the senior 
year in biology, chemistry, or physics. Instead of 
continuing the conventional one-year courses in the 
three sciences, Moses Brown wishes to make them 
more comprehensive, especially chemistry and physics; 
it plans to cover with somewhat different emphasis 
materials commonly taught under a traditional pro- 
gram, but to cover them before the senior year in 
order to make feasible optional courses at advanced 
placement levels. This autumn the first part of the 
two-years course in chemistry and physics has been 
initiated, and an advanced class in chemistry is open 
to able senior students. 





The Park School of Baltimore, Md., will introduce 
Russian in its upper school in the fall of 1960. A 
course in beginning Russian will be offered in the 
1960 summer session. Alan D. Boltz, teacher of 
French in the Upper School, is currently preparing to 
teach the above courses. 


The Park School, is pleased to announce a change 
in its high school science curriculum. This year, the 
school will introduce an integrated two-year course in 
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biology, chemistry, and physics in the ninth grade. 
By the end of the tenth grade, the school expects to 
have covered the material usually presented in three 
one-year courses in the above sciences. The object of 
this required program is to enable interested students 
to pursue advanced work in any of the three disciplines 
in the Junior and Senior years. 


The current physics course will also be revised in 
accordance with the findings of the Physical Science 
Study Committee in Cambridge, Mass. Dr.. Daniel 
Raffel has attended a six-week summer session at 
Rutgers University in preparation for the teaching of 
this program. The Park School will use the texts and 
laboratory equipment developed by the committee in 
Cambridge. 





This fall the entire student body and faculty at 
Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., will take part 
in a thirty-six hour developmental reading program 
directed by Dr. Kress and Dr. Braam of the Syracuse 
University Reading Center. The program is planned 
to improve the reading ability of the students, to 
instruct teachers in the best methods of teaching 
reading, and to experiment with new techniques in 
the teaching of reading. 


Pebble Hill will begin its second year of experi- 
mentation with a new marking system designed to 
encourage independent honors work. Under the new 
plan a pupil cannot achieve a numerical grade above 
eighty-four without doing honors work. Credit is 
added to the pupil’s semester grade for acceptable 
honors work. All work is examined critically by the 
teacher and credit is assigned sparingly to projects. 
Examples of the kind of work expected and received 
are creative writing (essays, poetry, plays, stories), 
research papers (science problems, political problems, 
great men, great ideas), working models (rockets, 
radios), and others. This year the new upper school 
library, housed in new quarters and presided over by 
a full-time librarian, should further encourage inde- 
pendent work by the students. 


Another facet of the honors program at Pebble 
Hill is experimentation with courses for advanced 
students. Last year top students from Forms V and 
VI attended a modified first year Great Books course 
which met every other week and was led by the upper 
school English teachers. Such was the enthusiasm 
and active participation of the attending students that 
the school will continue Great Books this year and is 
adding Great Issues in history and Great Discoveries 
in science. 


Under the direction of John P. Talbot, department 
head, the curriculum offered by the department of 
history of the Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., 
has been recently reorganized into a four-year inte- 
grated program. 


Every student will take a history course in each of 
his years of school. 


Ist Formers: Ancient History (9th grade) 

2nd Formers: History of Europe, 500 to 1648 
3rd Formers: History of Europe, 1450 to present 
4th Formers: American History 


The general objectives of this four-year integrated 
program as outlined by Mr. Talbot are: (1) an under- 
standing of our present world; (2) an appreciation of 
our inheritance from the past; and (3) the knowledge 
of how to use the skills of a historian. 


Ancient history and the earlier history of Europe 
are primarily cultural courses in which, in addition to 
teaching our inheritance from the past, we hope to 
instill an appreciation for the arts and lives of the 
people studied. 


In the modern European and American history 
courses, the student is introduced to such problems as 
the weighing of evidence, the elements of historical 
analysis, and the handling of controversial issues. In 
anticipation of further work in college, the student is 
trained in note-taking, in the use of the wealth of the 
library, and in the writing of historical essays. 


A formal lecture will be delivered once weekly by 
either a member of the department or a visiting 
educator. Each lecture is planned in place of a 
regularly scheduled class meeting. The topics for the 
series have been chosen with consideration for the 
special qualifications of our teachers. These series 
presentations are expected to supplement and enrich 
the normal development of the course. 





For the third year since an initial experiment with 
developmental reading programs, Perkiomen School, 
has noted gratifying results through its summer 
“Reading — Thinking — Writing” program. 


Integrated with the regular academic summer 
session, this special study course is tailored for boys 
with college aptitude who need to develop efficient 
habits in reading speed and comprehension. 


Sessions in the reading laboratory include work on 
mechanical reading aids to develop heightened visual 
efficience, practice in advanced techniques such as 
critical reading, summarization and study for exami- 
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nations, and continuing measurement of progress in 
reading rate and comprehension in a wide selection of 
academic subjects. 


Organization of this valuable addition to the 
summer school program was largely through the 
efforts of Marvyn D. Jaffe, head of the department 
of English. 





The year in music at St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I., under the direction of Richard Bennett, is 
starting with the enrollment of two sections intent on 
fulfilling the basic requirements of the recently 
suggested SEB music course. Using college texts 
and ear training records, it promises to be an in- 
teresting experiment. 


Beside its regular preparation for the Sunday even- 
ing anthems, the class is contemplating the preparation 
of a service of lessons and carols, a performance of the 
Charpentier “Magnificat” and a large choral work, to 
be performed jointly, as was last year’s Fauré “‘Requi- 
em”, with neighboring schools. 


Also projected is a festival of American music during 
May, when chapel music will be devoted to the works 
of American composers. Programs of American folk 
music as well as two piano music will also be arranged. 





Four years of a projected six-year sequence of 
courses in nonsectarian religious studies are being 
taught this fall at St. Louis Country Day School, 
Ladue, Mo. An additional course will be taught next 
year and another the year after that. Thus the full 
curriculum in religion, extending from the seventh 
grade through the twelfth, will be in effect by the 
fall of 1961. 


Religious instruction is being given this year in the 
seventh, eighth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
Seventh-graders meet for one forty-minute period a 
week to study the moral and ethical implications of 
Greek and Nordic legends. Eighth-graders, meeting 
for two periods a week, are becoming familiar with 
the concept of the God of Judaism as it emerges from 
selected readings in The Old Testament. 


A consideration of theological and spiritual problems 
in world literature provides the religious element in 
the eleventh grade, where the religion course is part 
of the regular classes in junior English, meeting five 
periods a week. Reading required of all juniors last 
summer, for instance, included Crime and Punishment, 
by Dostoievsky; The Stranger, by Camus; and The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Wilder. 





All the courses mentioned above are now required 
of all students. The fourth religion course being 
taught this year is optional and open to seniors only. 
This course is devoted to contemporary philosophical 
concepts; it meets three periods a week. 


The remaining two courses, when instituted, will be 
required and will meet for one period a week. Ninth- 
graders will study the life and teachings of Christ; 
tenth-graders, the development of the early Christian 
church. 


Eight faculty members served on committees that 
recommended the courses, which have also been the 
subject of a formal student debate and of numerous 
informal discussions among faculty members and 
students. 


Keen interest in the program and in the religious 
aspects of the humanities in general was evinced at a 
community-wide teachers’ meeting held last May 21 
in Country Day’s new Richard McCulloch Memorial 
Library. The meeting, which began with dinner in 
Alumni Hall, the school dining room, was sponsored by 
the Council for Religion in Independent Schools under 
a Danforth Foundation grant. In attendance were 
eighty-five administrators and teachers of the hu- 
manities from ten independent and public schools. 
A large percentage of those present took part in a 
lively discussion that followed the panel talks. 


Presiding was John A. Myers, Jr., then head of the 
Country Day English department, now head of the 
corresponding department at The Hun School, 
Princeton. Panelists were Michael Gerrard, a 
member of the faculty at Mary Institute, and Stephen 
Hinrichs of the John Burroughs School faculty. Like 
Country Day, both Mary Institute and John Burr- 
oughs are independent, nonsectarian day schools 
affording preparation for college. In addition to 
public school teachers attending, there were also 
representatives of church-connected schools. 


Although minor differences of point of view came to 
light, there was general agreement on the answer to a 
central question: ““To what extent do we, as teachers 
of the humanities, feel an obligation to introduce 
religious questions in our courses?” The consensus 
was that, if “religious questions” be broadly inter- 
preted, the introduction of such questions becomes 
not only an obligation but an inevitability. 


Among participants in the discussion were K. 
Franklin Spoor, who teaches religion at Country Day 
and also teaches one of the school’s three sections of 
junior English, with its prescribed element of religion, 
and the Rev. Alvord Beardslee, representing the 
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Council for Religion in Independent Schools. Mr. 
Spoor, a former classmate of the Rev. Mr. Beardslee’s 
at Lehigh University, majored in philosophy there and 
studied theology two years at Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven. 





The St. Mark’s School of Texas, in Dallas, will 
offer students a new academic program this fall as the 
school attempts to meet increasing academic re- 
sponsi bilities. 


According to Thomas B. Hartmann, now in 
his second year as Headmaster at St. Mark’s, the 
program will be accelerated to offer normal first year 
High School subjects in the eighth grade. Included in 
the regular course for these boys will be the first year 
of algebra, introductory science, English, ancient 
history and Latin. 


High school students continue their studies in 
English, mathematics, science, history, engineering 
drawing, and modern foreign languages. 


Selected students are able for the first time to take 
courses on the regular college freshman level during 
their senior year. The advanced mathematics pro- 
gram will be a study of college algebra, calculus, and 
analytical geometry. The science program will 
include both the Physical Science Study Committee 
Course and research on individual science projects. 
A fifth year of French has been added to the curri- 
culum. And in English and history boys will be able 
to work toward the Advanced Placement Program 
examinations. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
offering seniors a two period a week seminar in 
modern mathematics to supplement the regular 
course work. Aware that the traditional program of 
mathematics, even in the advanced placement 
sections, did little to acquaint Shady Side students 
with the most recent developments and concepts in 
the field, John Thorpe of the mathematics and science 
departments, with the consultation of his colleagues, 
has set up a program which will allow interested 
students opportunity to investigate set theory, 
symbolic logic, Boolean algebra, calculator tech- 
niques, and other related topics. As part of the 
program, the Academy has purchased a calculator for 
the mathematics and science departments. It is the 
hope of the Academy that the new course will afford 
the capable student a better chance for continued 
growth in mathematical maturity, and at the same 
time offer the mathematics faculty a working labora- 
tory in methods of presentation of the new materials 


which have been recommended by the C.E.E.B. 
Commission on Mathematics for inclusion into the 
standard curriculum. In spite of the usual crowded 
senior schedule, all students are enrolled in the course 
on a voluntary basis, with attendance compulsory 
after acceptance into the group. The seminar, which 
is scheduled to last until the first of February, will be 
followed by a similar program in modern concepts in 
physics to be taught by Anthony J. Botti of the 
science department. 


For the first time. in its history, Shady Side is 
offering standard second year courses in French and 
Latin to selected ninth graders. The new language 
program has been made possible through closer 
integration of the senior and middle school curricula. 
Under a new arrangement last year, one section in 
French and one in Latin had completed all first year 
requirements during their eighth grade in the middle 
school, and have now entered on second year work a 
year ahead of normal schedule. The Shady Side 
middle school is now teaching French beginning at 
the sixth grade level. 





The Sidwell Friends School, of Washington, 
D.C., has received a $4000 research grant to enable it 
to conduct an experiment in the teaching of science 
and mathematics as a combined subject in the upper 
elementary grades. The funds come from the 
National Science Foundation through the Joint 
Board of Science Education of the District of 
Columbia. 


The course, offered to a random group of fifteen 
seventh-grade students, is taught by Lilla Fano, who 
received her training at the Institute of Technology of 
Milano, Italy. Mrs. Fano has also worked as research 
assistant at the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and at the Columbia University Medical School. 
She resigned her position as physicist in the thermo- 
dynamics section of the National Bureau of Standards 
to undertake this full year’s teaching experiment. 
During the 1957-58 academic year she conducted an 
experimental course in elementary algebra for Sidwell 
Friends eighth-graders. 


The children will Jearn the fundamentals of ele- 
mentary algebra and physics by conducting experi- 
ments which will make the relationships easy to 
understand, and will then learn to express them 
mathematically. Mrs. Fano describes her method 
as “‘a new way of teaching mathematics as a living 
language needed to describe and interpret the facts of 
nature.” 
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The experiments, Mrs. Fano says, will be “those 
in which the desired concepts and operations appear 


natural and necessary ... will require simple ap- 
paratus ... will be related to experiences common 
to the children and yet will present enough of the 
novel to be interesting.” 


For example, the children may measure parallel 
forces with a meter stick balance, spring balances and 
weights. Signed numbers could be used in this 
experiment. They may experiment with motion in 
two dimensions, horizontal and vertical, and analyze 
the resulting parabola, traced by a steel ball on carbon 
paper. 





A research program of teaching reading by the 
alphabet-word building method to a specially selected 
group of elementary school children of normal intelli- 
gence, with an inherited pattern of visual and sensory 
handicaps usually leading to reading disability, is now 
in its fourth year at The Sidwell Friends School. 
The project is backed by the William C. Whitney 
Foundation, and is under the direction of Jean Zarr 
Jaspersen, director of the school’s language training 
department. 


The three-year progress report shows these children 
to be performing “as well as or better than those 
children taught by the traditional method.” These 
results were noted after objective testing and sta- 
tistical comparison with achievements of the other 
children. Those in the Whitney group, who have been 
taught since the first grade by a combination of 
auditory, visual and kinesthetic images of word 
symbols, were selected after careful testing which 
indicated trouble ahead if standard visual-phonic 
methods were used. They are without exception 
performing well above their grade level for all schools 
and in many instances above grade level for inde- 
pendent schools. There are now four groups of these 
children, one in each of the first four grades. Each 
group has a specially trained teacher and there are 
three additional teachers in training. 


It is interesting to note that a similar group of 
children now in the upper grades has required in- 
dividual remedial instruction because the special 
program was not offered at the time they attended 
the Lower School. Because so much interest has 
been expressed in this research project, it is planned 
to issue a full report later in the year. 





A new course in international relations is being 
offered upperclassmen at The Sidwell Friends 
School, of Washington, D.C., by Roderick H. Cox, 


senior member of the history department. A need 





has been felt for such a course, to help students 
evaluate the world situation. Science and mathe- 
matics majors, as well as those in liberal arts, the 
humanities and social sciences, have been found to 
require this type of approach. 


Mr. Cox plans to keep the course flexible. It is an 
elective, offered in alternate years with sociology. 
It will be divided into such units as terms and con- 
cepts, early history, importance of geography, inter- 
nationalism of the church, modern international 
trouble spots. Students will write reports on some 
aspects of the subject, will keep current in periodicals 
in the field, and will select a country or area for 
complete study during each semester. 





Advanced placement courses have been inaugurated 
in The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, New 
York, in the physical sciences, history, and mathe- 
matics. Plans are being made for the first tests to be 
given in the spring of 1960, according to Marvin D. 
Goldberg, director of studies. 





This year for the second time, special free elective 
courses for Seniors are being offered by the faculty of 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. In 1958-59, 
sixty per cent of the Senior Class completed courses 
in aspects of American foreign policy, geology, and 
satire in English literature. This year, the American 
foreign policy course is being repeated, and courses 
in ethics and an introduction to economics are being 
added to the program. 





A grant for the purpose of reevaluating the entire 
science program in both upper and lower schools has 
been given to Trinity School, New York City, by 
the Dreyfus Foundation. 


The grant provides for the services of an additional 
member of the staff whose primary function is to 
evaluate, revitalize and reorganize all of the science 
courses which the school offers. The grant will also 
cover the purchase of new equipment which, in some 
cases, will be needed to keep pace with the accelerated 
program which will come about as a result of the 
study. 





University School, Cleveland, O., has this summer 
installed a language laboratory with foursound-proofed 
rooms for listening and one sound-proofed room for 
recording for use in all the modern language courses. 
Teachers will use the equipment almost every day for 
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corrective measures in the advanced classes, and for 
the beginning French students. Tapes have been 
made during the summer by several different male 
and female native voices. At the time of reporting 
the school has over 9000 feet of recorded tape for use. 


The language department has also begun a volun- 
tary course for credit on Saturday mornings for those 
students who cannot schedule French during the 
week. The complete oral-aural approach will be used 
in these classes. 





In keeping with the modern trend to teach more 
functional language, Wayland Academy, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., has installed a complete electronic 
laboratory consisting of twenty student booths, two 
recording rooms, a console room, tape storage space, 
and a director’s office. The installation was made by 
Steffen Electro Tape of Milwaukee using Webster 
electronic equipment. In addition to having a portion 
of every class period in the laboratory, the students 
have been assigned three laboratory study halls a 
week. 


School policy has also reverted to its former em- 
phasis on a minimum of three years’ study in a language 
or two years’ in two languages. German has also been 
returned to the curriculum after an absence of several 
years. 





A two year course in Arabic and the culture of the 
Middle East has been added to the curriculum of the 
Woodstock Country School, South Woodstock, Vt. 
The course is taught by Mounir Sa’adah of the history 
department, who studied at the American University 
of Beirut and took his master’s degree there in 1945, 
and who is a frequent lecturer on middle eastern 
affairs. The program was planned because of the 
increasing role of the Middle East in world affairs 
and the growing economic involvement of American 
interests in the region. 


SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Blair Academy, in Blairstown, N. J., held its first 
summer session this past summer from June 22 to 
August 7. The session was directed by Wilfred 
Jones, chairman of the mathematics department at 
Blair, who was assisted by Michael Bois, Richard 
Rouse, and Gordon Paul of the Blair faculty, and 
David Koth of the Pingry School faculty. A total of 
twenty-seven boys received intensive instruction in 
the fundamentals of English and mathematics. 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., held a 
summer program of Russian Studies combined with 
the opportunity to visit the Soviet Union. This part 
of the school’s regular summer session was under the 
direction of Johannes van Straalen, Hist. Drs. The 
summer program offered an intensive course in the 
Russian language, a survey of Russian history from 
Kiev-Russia to the present, and a course called 
“Soviets today.” Twenty-seven students attended, 
thirteen from Choate, and the rest from various 
preparatory schools and high schools. Each student 
had three one-hour courses every day and attended 
special conferences at least three or four times a week 
in the afternoon. Extensive use was made of the 
language laboratory, where the advanced students 
under the tutelage of Mr. van Straalen worked with 
tapes made from Henry Holt and Company records. 
Robert Miller from Harvard University taught oral 
Russian to beginners. 


There were six visiting lecturers: James H. Billing- 
ton, Ph.D., assistant professor of Soviet history and 
modern Russian intellectual history, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George Barr Carson, Jr., Ph.D., director of 
the American Historical Association’s service center 
for teachers of history; Thomas T. Hammond, Ph.D., 
associate professor of Russian history and foreign 
relations, University of Virginia; Marvin J. Kalb, 
CBS expert on Russian affairs; Philip E. Mosley, 
Ph.D., director of Russian Institute, 1951-1955; 
Albert Parry, Ph.D., Professor of Russian civilization 
and language and chairman of the department of 
Russian studies, Colgate University. 


Everyone connected with the Summer Program 
thought that it was highly successful, particularly 
because of the month’s trip to Russia two days after 
the summer session ended, which gave the boys a 
first-hand opportunity to practice the language. 
Twenty-five students traveled to Russia with Johannes 
van Straalen and Burgess Ayres of the history depart- 
ment. Their itinerary included visits to Helsinki; 
Leningrad, where among other places they visited 
the famous Hermitage winter palace museum; Kiev; 
Odessa, where they visited the Museum of defense 
with the exhibits of the historic defense of the city 
during the Great Patriotic War (1941-1945); Yalta; 
Sochi, the famous health and holiday resort; Tbilisi, 
the Georgian capitol; Kharkov; Moscow, where they 
visited the Moscow State University, the Kremlin, 
the Lenin-Stalin Mausoleum; Warsaw; and Prague. 





Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., expanded its 
summer workshop this year, almost doubling its 
enrollment and adding to the original math-science 
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program a class in creative writing. The workshop 
continued its emphasis on ideas and the competent 
handling of ideas by the students. 


In the science-math combination, Jean A. Lambert, 
assistant headmaster, Lakeside School and founder of 
the workshop in 1958, and Keith Goldsmith of the 
Lakeside faculty, taught math-science. Two Cali- 
fornians were also on the workshop faculty. One, 
Arthur S. Taylor, had worked on the M.I.T. Physics 
program, and another, James T. Woolum, like Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Lambert, had had a year at Stanford 
with the National Science Foundation in 1957-58. 


The course in creative writing taught by George 
Taylor, dean and head of the English department at 
Lakeside, was in many ways an experimental course. 
Thirteen boys and girls spent two of their four hours 
in writing and had some time each morning for 
individual consultation with the teacher. There was 
also an hour for group criticism of their efforts. The 
essay, poetry and experimental writing were some of 
the areas in which they worked. 


A total of fifty-six students, both boys and girls 
from public and independent schools, were represented 
in the workshop. Thanks to a gift from an alumnus, 
Charles Clarke, the workshop was able to offer eight 
scholarships to students in the math-science com- 
bination. 





The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., during the 
summer became one of the few independent schools 
offering an advanced studies program of college-level 
courses open to all secondary school boys of unusual 
ability. The six-week program began June 29 and 
attracted 28 youths. Each completed the equivalent 
of at least one college freshman semester in English 
composition and in one elective subject. John W. 
MacDonald, headmaster, who directed the new pro- 
gram, reported heaviest elective registration in 
chemistry, physics, differential calculus, and analytic 
geometry. Other courses offered were Russian, 
German, and European History. The new program 
followed recommended practices of both the New 
York State Education Department and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 





The seven-week Summer Science Program at The 
Thacher School, Ojai Calif., ended on August 9 
with an address by Dr. Joseph D. Platt, President of 
Harvey Mudd College, Claremont. Financed by 
grants from the Helms Foundation, Inc., and The 
Ralph B, Lloyd Foundation, and sponsored by the 


California Institute of Technology, Hughes Aircraft 
Company, and The Thacher School, twenty six stu- 
dents were selected from 241 applicants from public, 


parochial and independent schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Connected with the program were the following: 
Executive Committee: Dr. Richard Sutton, California 
Institute of Technology, Chairman; Dr. L. C. Van 
Atta, Hughes Aircraft Company; and Headmaster 
Newton K. Chase, of The Thacher School. Academic 
Director, Dr. Foster Strong, Dean of Freshmen, 
California Institute of Technology; Administrative 
Director, Macdonald Halsey, Assistant Headmaster 
of The Thacher School. Facu/ty: Dr. Paul Routly, 
head of the astronomy department, Pomona College; 
Robert Chesley, head of the science department, 
The Thacher School; James Mattheis, head of the 
science department, Culver City High School; and 
Harland Epps, Pomona College. 


During this seven-weeks program the students 
accomplished the following: (a) Learned the methods 
of positional astronomy as applied to planetary 
orbits, (b) made three separate photographic ob- 
servations of an asteroid, (c) measured the plates 
and computed the orbital elements of the asteroid, 
(d) made radio observations of a satellite. The 
following was covered in the morning or classroom 
part of the program: Astronomy —In the lectures, 
and the observational and computational work the 
students did work equivalent to four or five semester 
credit hours in college. Although devoted to one very 
narrow segment of astronomy, the difficulty of the 
work ranged from the most elementary of types of 
calculations usually found only in graduate courses. 
Mathematics — Concentrated work was performed in 
scattered, selected topics in trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, calculus, and statistics. 


Guest lecturers included the following: Dr. A. R. 
Hibbs of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory; Dr. Jesse 
Greenstein, Chairman, Department of Astronomy at 
California Institute of Technology; Harrison Storms, 
Chief Test Engineer, North American Aviation; and 
Dr. William Pickering, Director of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. Field trips were taken to the Pacific 
Missile Range, Point Mugu, Calif.; the U. S.S. Norton 
Sound (the Navy’s experimental missle ship); Hughes 
Aircraft Company; Mt. Wilson Observatory; the 
California Institute of Technology; and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Several teachers of history from schools in the 
metropolitan area and New England attended the 
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History Conference at Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., on October 23 and 24. The principal speakers 
were Jacques Barzun of Columbia, who spoke on 
“The Dangers to and from History,” and R. R. 
Palmer, Dodge Professor of History at Princeton, 
who spoke on “The Impact of the American Revo- 
lution.” A discussion period followed each of the 
addresses. 





The Casady School, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
made another change in organization for the school 
year 1959-60. Casady, originally only a secondary 
school, opened in 1947 with an enrollment of about 
thirty students. In 1956 an elementary school was 
added and directed by Theodore Bradley. This year 
the school has been divided administratively into 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Casady. The Lower 
School, kindergarten through 4th, with three sections 
of each group under the direction of Claudia V. 
Jennings, has 265 students. The Middle School, 5th 
grade through 7th this year, and to include 8th grade 
next year, under the direction of Headmaster Theodore 
Bradley, has about 170 students. Upper Casady, 9th 
through 12th grades, under the direction of Head- 
master Howard W. Taber, has an enrollment of about 
233 students. 





This year’s American Field Service student at 
Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, Calif., is its first 
from Asia since Chadwick entered the AFS program 
three years ago. 


She is Miss Thong Chhom Rak, 18, from Cambodia, 
and she is entered in the senior class, although she 
was graduated from College Preah Norodom, a girls’ 
high school, last June. She has adopted the name of 
Theresa here for practical purposes. 


Miss Thong’s father retired recently as a member of 
the Cambodian upper house of parliament, and she 
speaks French, the diplomatic language of Cambodia, 
fluently. 


The tiny Cambodian girl has already studied 
English for three years and hopes to become a pro- 
fessor of English in her own country, although, she 
confesses, “I am a good cook.” 


Last June Chadwick graduated a boy from Italy, 
the preceding year a girl from Norway. Meanwhile 


the school has sent students to Italy, Sweden, and 
England. 





Henry Scattergood, principal, announced to the 
student body in September that Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa., had received a 


prize, awarded by the Franco-American Society for 
Good Will (La Bonne Volonté Franco-Américaine). 
The award is made each year to educational insti- 
tutions which promote French culture in the United 
States and mutual friendship between the youth of 
the two countries. It consists, in this case, of twelve 
books on French life and culture, which have been 
received by the school and will soon be on exhibit, 
before being turned over to the library for use by the 
students. 


GFS has long had a close relation with France. 
Ever since 1945, it has been affiliated with the High 
School in Falaise, Normandy. During those years, 
ten students from Falaise have spent a school year as 
members of the GFS student body, and three GFS 
students have spent part of a school year at Falaise. 


During the past summer six GFS students visited 
the Falaise School in connection with their trip to 
Europe to participate in work camps. 





Horace Mann School, New York, N. Y., has been 
named by the East Coast Model United Nations 
Committee to sponsor its third annual meeting in New 
York, March 25 through 27, the first to be handled 
by a secondary school. The initial meeting was held 
at Yale University and the second at Brown. Horace 
Mann received top honors at both sessions. 


Approximately one thousand delegates to the 
meeting from eighty-two schools in the East will 
form the largest group ever to be officially received at 
United Nations headquarters in New York. 


There will be individual committee meetings as 
well as general assembly meetings similar to those now 
functioning at the U. N. Arthur Siegel, a sophomore 
at Swarthmore College who was graduated from 
Horace Mann School, has been named Secretary- 
General of the meeting. 


The sponsoring and running of the East Coast 
Model United Nations is one of the most extensive 
projects Horace Mann has ever undertaken. Its 
annual meeting is recognized as one of the outstanding 
student achievements in the nation. 





The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
began its sesquicentennial year on September 23 under 
the leadership of Bruce McClellan, newly elected to 
succeed the late Dr. Allan V. Heely as headmaster. 
The present academic year marks the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the school in 1810, and 
appropriate exercises have been planned to take place 
throughout the year. 
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Numerous conferences have been scheduled to 
celebrate the sesquicentennial. The general theme 
of the conferences is “The Encouragement of Excel- 
lence.” Addressing himself to this topic was President 
Robert Goheen of Princeton, an alumnus of Princeton 
University and of Lawrenceville, who spoke at the 
school on Parents’ Day, October 24. Each of the 
academic departments is holding its own conference 
in addition to the more general meetings. The theme 
of the departmental conferences is “The Impact of 
Advanced Standing in School and College.” 


Convocation exercises included the official in- 
auguration of the new headmaster by Edwin M. 
Lavino of Philadelphia, president of the board of 
trustees. 


Current improvements to the physical facilities 
of the school include a quarter-million dollar addition 
to the library, begun at the close of the school year 
and scheduled for completion in May. 





A record number of 925 high school boys and girls, 
from ninety-five different high schools in upstate 
New York, converged on the Manlius School, 
Manlius, N. Y., in May for the school’s seventh 
annual mathematics tournament. Manlius sponsors 
the tourney annually to promote interest in the study 
of science and mathematics. Students from Rochester 
and Ithaca won highest standing, among them taking 
sixteen of the twenty-five awards. 


The same month, seven Manlius Earth Science 
students and Instructor Samuel J. Tuthill established 
a precedent as they took a four-day rock and mineral 
field trip in Northern New Jersey. The group visited 
mines, quarries, and rock processing facilities. 


In June, Tuthill was announced as the recipient of 
a National Science Foundation grant-in-aid of more 
than $5,000, for a year of graduate study in physics 
and geology at Syracuse University. He joined the 
Manlius faculty in 1957, and is taking a leave of 
absence for the year of graduate study. 


During the spring, Manlius underwent both aca- 
demic and military inspections. In mid-April, the 
school was visited for three days by a seventeen- 
member accreditation committee of the Middle States 
Association of Secondary Schools, and two weeks later 
Manlius played host to an annual visiting committee 
of regular army officers. Their visit resulted in the 
school’s 55th Department of the Army rating as an 
“Honor Military School,” a designation which it has 
held more times than any other school. 


Work done in the classroom is important, and 
Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif., is well aware. of 
this. There is much value to be placed also on 
experience gained in such activities as electronics, 
chess, drama, current events, “‘toastmasters,” and 
glee club. Many of these are given academic credit 
in some schools and provide lessons valuable to the 
complete development of any student. Menlo School 
makes provision for instruction in such skills in its 
activities program. To broaden the program, Menlo 
has gone so far this year as to introduce typing, 
mechanical drawing, and woodwork shop as optional 
activities. 


Menlo School put into effect a new intensive 
reading program this summer for both the new and 
the old students. Seven book reports, from a large 
reading list, were required from each boy. Some 
students decided to read more than the required 
number for extra credit. The program was a great 
success and it proved that students will enjoy good 
reading even when it is required in the summer. 


It has been forty-five years since the Morgan Park 
Academy, Chicago, last opened its doors as a non- 
military college preparatory school. Frederic B. 
Withington, Headmaster, in announcing the complete 
transition from a military school this fall stated: 
“The reason for the change was primarily to strength- 
en the academic program. We consider Morgan 
Park extremely fortunate in finding such an able and 
talented group of teachers who will be the backbone 
of the ‘new’ school.” 


A faculty of twenty-nine will work with 220 students 
enrolled in grades 3-12. For the first time in a half 
century, girls have been admitied. Enrollment of girls 
is restricted to grades 3, 4, and 5 this year. 


From 1892 until 1909, the school operated as a non- 
military independent academy. Morgan Park was 
then a preparatory school for the University of 
Chicago. The change back to the non-military 
program is very much in the Academy tradition. 


The appearance of both students and campus 
indicates the significant change at Morgan Park. 
Boys presently wear business shirt, tie, suit jacket 
and pressed trousers. A school blazer is required on 
special occasions. Formerly cadets wore military 
uniforms. The twenty-acre campus is now open 
lawn where formerly several large pieces of artillery 
and tanks left no question as to the availability of a 
military program. 
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The Academy Council and class officers have 
replaced the battalion system. Team sports for all 
students are now compulsory where the former 
program concentrated on varsity sports. Soccer has 
been inaugurated, and student enthusiasm for the 
game has been contagious. 


For the first time in Academy history, the per- 
centage of day students significantly outnumbers the 
boarding department: 70 per cent day, 30 per cent 
boarding. 





In an intensive program designed to assure excel- 
lence in teaching, Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. L., has invited four distinguished teachers in special 
fields to visit the school and to spend a period of time, 
ranging from one day to several weeks, as guests of its 
various departments. These authorities in their fields 
may sit in classes to observe, occasionally teach a class 
in the presence of the school instructor, join depart- 
ment meeting discussions, or hold themselves generally 
available for consultation and advice. Moses Brown 
is honored as it anticipates being host to Henry Darcy 
Curwen, until his retirement last June head of the 
English department of The Phillips Exeter Academy; 
Clark B. Fitz-Gerald, sculptor and former teacher, 
now resident of Castine, Maine; Henri Peyre, head of 
the romance language department at Yale; and 
Robert J. Van de Graaf, muclear-physicist of M.I.T. 





The Providence Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends and the Committee of Moses Brown School, 
have made possible the attendance of all Moses Brown 
resident students at the first day meetings in the 
Friends Meeting House adjacent to the school campus. 
To encourage closer relationship with the Society of 
Friends and to promote understanding of the ideals 
and principles which led to the founding of Moses 
Brown, the administration has discontinued separately 
held Sunday meetings for its students. It has further 
provided instruction in Bible under a program com- 
bining the efforts of both Moses Brown instructors and 
Friends of the Providence Meeting. The children of 
Friends, not necessarily students at the school, will 
have an opportunity to study in Bible classes with 
Moses’ Brown students under school instructors, and 
students regularly enrolled at Moses Brown may 
attend instruction in classes conducted by Friends. 





Six students from Moses Brown School, studied 
this summer at the Institut de Touraine under a 
special course set up for them. The experiment met 


with favor among the boys involved and increased 
their oral ability in French appreciably. Very largely 
planned by Maurice L. Pezet, instructor now on 
leave in France, the project included three weeks of 
sight-seeing in France, Germany, and Switzerland 
before the summer ended. 





Two years ago Axel B. Forslund, chairman of the 
athletic department and physical education, Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., worked 
out a unique practice teaching program with Spring- 
field College and the superintendent of public schools 
in the Pioneer Valley. For ten weeks a young senior 
from Springfield College comes to live as part of the 
Mount Hermon community. He participates in all 
aspects of the physical education program under the 
supervision of Mr. Forslund — coaching at all levels, 
working with the trainer, and assisting the director in 
the planning and the scheduling of the athletic 
program. Four mornings a week he works in the 
public school physical education program where he is 
called on to assist in all grades from the first to the 
twelfth. The young men who have participated in 
this program have been most enthusiastic about the 
double training they have received and both Mount 
Hermon and the public schools in the area have 
benefited by the opportunity to have a common 
interest. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., the project “Operation Bookstrap,” 
inaugurated in September 1958 by Librarian Thomas 
J. Sullivan, has met with great success. Alumni, 
parents, cadets, and faculty took part in the project, 
donating a total of some 1100 volumes to the Academy 
library during the 1958-59 school year. 


Phase I of the operation contained an appeal for 
books to the faculty and staff; in Phase II the call 
went out to cadets and parents; and in the winter 
issue of the alumni magazine, The Shield, an appeal 
was made to alumni, associates and friends of the 
Academy. 


The response exceeded all expectation, with many 
donors sending in complete collections. Included 
among the more noteworthy titles were such works as 
The Growth of Scientific Ideas, Life and Letters of 
Woodrow Wilson, the Harvard Classics, Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants, Biology and Human Affairs, The History of 
France, The Mainstream of Mathematics, Life of Fohn 
Marshall, a Treasury of Stephen Foster, The Shelf of 
Fiction, The Crusades, An Illustrated History of English 
Literature, and many excellent volumes of biography, 
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history, and literature by such authors as Poe, Long- 
fellow, Shelley, Keats, Stevenson, Flaubert, and Ibsen. 


During the summer, library facilities were expanded, 
and in September, 1959, Phase IV of the project was 
begun with an appeal for books to all present and 
former cadets, associates, faculty and friends of the 
Academy. As of September 28, the NYMA library 
had been enriched by an additional 260 volumes, an 
encouraging start for the second year of “Operation 
Bookstrap.” 





The faculty of the Noble and Greenough School, 
Dedham, Mass., inaugurated in June a double meeting 
policy at school’s end. The meeting of Thursday, 
June 5, was devoted to academic mechanics — grades, 
promotions, business of closing shop. On Friday, 
June 6, was held a meeting with optional attendance 
to discuss broader matters — evaluation of experi- 
ments past and consideration of projects and policies 
ahead. The second meeting was fully attended and 
rich in exchange of ideas and thoughtful self-analysis. 
A number of the suggestions proposed at the dis- 
cussional meeting are in active probationary practice 
this fall. Dividing the final meetings has seemed to 
awaken universal participation and quicken con- 
structive thought about the school’s policies and 
welfare. 





The board of trustees at the Park School of 
Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y., has voted to increase its 
budget by $20,000 for the current school year to give 
teachers additional increases in salary. It has voted 
the same amount for the same purpose for the next 
school year also. 





La Canada’s Public School Future is the title of a 
report published this fall by a citizens’ school study 
committee in La Canada, Calif. The report is based 
upon material furnished by four neighboring public 
school systems and by the Polytechnic School of 
Pasadena. ‘Polytechnic was selected,” according to 
an introductory statement in the report, “‘because the 
Committee felt it would be desirable to study a 
private school.” 


In mailing a copy of the completed report to Willis 
Stork, headmaster of Polytechnic, the chairman of the 
La Canada steering committee wrote: 


“Again, may we express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the information which you 
provided regarding your school. It was 
invaluable to us in our study, and I think 


you will be interested in seeing the compara- 
tive analysis. 


“If after reading the report you have any 
comments you might wish to make, we 
would appreciate hearing from you.” 





Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president emeritus of 
Princeton University, visited St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, Del., for a three-day period beginning 
October 6, to conduct a series of lectures and informal 
discussion groups. The proposed topic for Dr. 
Dodds’s address to the entire school on Wednesday 
morning was “The Role of the Educated Man in 
20th Century America.” This followed Tuesday’s 
meeting with the faculty, where Dr. Dodds spoke on 
the general subject of the idea of the university and its 
implications for preparatory education. During his 
stay Dr. Dodds visited classes and held several 
question and answer periods to discuss his lectures 
and other educational problems with students and 
faculty. On Thursday, October 8, he planned a 
special meeting with members of this year’s graduating 
class. 





Twenty-four members of the faculty of St. John’s 
School, Houston, Tex., have gone back to school — 
as students! Through arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Houston, an extension course on the 
teaching of reading is being offered at the school 
during the fall semester. Faculty members attending 
represent all “schools” (Lower School, 1-3; Middle 
School, 4-8; Upper School, 9-12) and all academic 
departments. 


The school recognizes this as an important step in 
its plan to strengthen the sequential developmental 
program of reading from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade, a program which emphasizes the 
development of the basic reading skills through grade 
six and the extension and refinement of these abilities 
within and through the “content courses” in grades 
seven through twelve. 





Stevens Academy in Hoboken, N. J., is celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary in 1960. A founders day 
will be held on February 12, 1960. Other events 
planned for the year are an open house, the head- 
master’s reception, a special convocation, and a 
student dramatic production. The Honorable Robert 
B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, has been invited 
to deliver the principal address at the centennial 
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banquet to be held on April 28, 1960, at the Union 
Club. 





A large portrait of Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, head- 
master, was presented to The Stony Brook School, 
Stony Brook, N. Y., at the annual Headmaster’s 
Club dinner last April in the presence of some 200 
friends of the school. The portrait, considered by 
many to be a striking resemblance to Dr. Gaebelein, 
was presented by George Beattie, an accomplished 
artist who was a member of the Stony Brook Class 
of ’40, as a token of appreciation of his training at 
Stony Brook. 





In October, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
will inaugurate a series of professional academic 
lectures sponsored, in turn, by each of the teaching 
departments. The series is intended to bring out- 
standing academicians of the various fields of edu- 
cational discipline to the school to speak to the boys 
on aspects of their academic studies. 


This lecture series is designed to supplement the 
school’s faculty lecture series, the career lecture series, 
the Taft Memorial lectures, Sunday afternoon concert 
series, and other programs designed to foster intellec- 
tual stimulation among the students. 





The Viewpoint School in Amenia, N. Y., has 
changed its name to The Barlow School, in honor 
of the founder, Coral Armin Barlow. 





“Case” — a Committee Arranging Self-Evaluation 
— has been established at Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass. 


Three years ago, when the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools began its 
re-evaluation program, Williston requested that it be 
one of the first to undergo this observation and 
evaluation procedure. Another such accreditation is 
not required by the association for ten years. 


This summer five of Williston’s masters, together 
with an administration representative, formed the 
committee entitled “Case” which will endeavor to 
carry on daily the evaluation process in disciplinary 
matters, the social graces, and scholastic achievement. 





Woodberry Forest School in Madison County, 


Va., is instituting this year the use of the preliminary 


scholastic aptitude test as a screening test for seniors 
and as an assistance to the school in the guidance of 
college-bound juniors. For the third consecutive year 
the school is making the secondary school admission 
tests a requisite for admission. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The American School, Pasay City, Philippines 
has purchased land for a new school in an outlying 
district of Manila. Plans have already been drawn 
for administration offices, an elementary school and a 
large gymnasium with adjacent playing fields. These 
facilities should be ready for occupancy at the start of 
the school year in June, 1960. A second and third 
stage of building, to be completed in the next years, 
will include a high school and auditorium. The en- 
larged plant will allow the gradual increase of the 
school’s enrollment from the present 1,000 to 1,500 
and concurrently offer places for a larger proportion 
of non-American students from the local community. 





John F. Godman, headmaster of the Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., reported that the school 
will start construction of an athletic cage this fall. 
The building emanated from a gift of $125,000 
donated by John C. Rovensky in memory of his wife, 
Mae C. Rovensky. 


The new building will be adjacent to the Geier 
Gymnasium and will cover an area of 220x120 feet. 
It will be used for a 200’x90’ ice hockey rink, and, 
in the fall and spring, will have two tennis courts in 
addition to a 120x100 ft. area for other sports in in- 
clement weather. 


The building will be constructed of laminated wood 
arches, stretching the entire width of the structure, 
so as to provide an unimpeded playing area. The 
walls will be the unusual feature of the new building 
since they will be made entirely of doors between the 
arches. The doors will be raised during cold weather 
to provide temperatures under the roof for freezing 
and lowered during warm spells to prevent the warm 
air from melting the ice. 


The construction of this building will represent one 
more step in the long range development program at 
Berkshire that started with its 50th anniversary in 
1957-1958. Projects of this program that have already 
been completed are a new chapel, a new library, new 
science classrooms, and a complete refurbishing of the 
old reference library. Projects still to be done are a 
new dormitory, remodeling of all the students rooms, 
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and vastly enlarging the endowment fund so as to 
increase faculty salaries and scholarship aid. 





Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., is realizing its 
immediate goals in a long-range development program 
inaugurated by the Academy during the school year 
1958-1959. The development program seeks over a 
period of years to raise capital to continue a building 
program and to increase scholarship and salary re- 
sources. 


At the annual faculty-trustee dinner held at Blair 
on September 22, James Howard, headmaster, an- 
nounced that there is good prospect that ground will 
be broken in 1960 for the construction of the annex 
to the present gymnasium. The annex will be called 
the Walker Memorial Gymnasium in memory of 
Harold Walker, for forty-five years a teacher, and 
assistant headmaster at Blair at the time of his death 
in April, 1958. 

The gymnasium will be the fourth important 
building project at Blair since 1955. In 1956 a new 
infirmary was completed; in 1958 a campus snack bar 
was installed; and during the past summer two new 
houses were built on campus for faculty homes. 





The Bordentown Military Institute, Borden- 
town, N. J., announced the beginning of construction 
of a new dormitory. Ground breaking ceremonies 
were held Sunday afternoon, March 15. The new 
dormitory named as a memorial to Sealand Whitney 
Landon, headmaster from 1898 to 1919, is of modified 
colonial design to accommodate forty-four cadets, 
with apartments for supervising masters. Modern, 
fire proof construction has been used throughout. 
The exterior is of brick. 





Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, Calif., opened 
for the 1959 fall semester with a capacity enrollment 
of 378 students, largest in the school’s history. 
Despite a new $80,000 senior boys’ dormitory and 
two seatings for lunch, the admissions office was 
forced to turn away nearly 200 admissible students, it 
disclosed. 


Meanwhile, construction of a 12-unit new senior 
high school awaited consummation of an off-campus 
property sale for an agreed price exceeding $300,000. 





Darlington School, Rome, Ga., has announced 
plans for the construction of a modern new classroom 


building for its lower forms, grades six through eight. 
The proposed structure will house six classrooms, a 
cafeteria, locker rooms, offices, and two faculty apart- 
ments. Opening date for the construction of the 
$150,000 building has not yet been set. The new 
classroom unit, completely separate from other 
campus facilities, will be utilized for lower form day 
students only. 


No formal building fund campaign is being con- 
ducted by Darlington, now in its 55th year, but 
alumni and friends of the school are being given an 
opportunity to contribute toward an over-all develop- 
ment program which includes plans for an athletic 
field house and an indoor swimming pool. The 
academic classroom unit is the latest in a series of 
recent campus additions which have included a new 
gymnasium, an upper school academic building, a 
dormitory, and a $225,000 chapel. 





Detroit Country Day School, Detroit, Mich., 
opened its new science building this fall. Classes in 
micro-chemistry, revised physics, biology, and earth 
sciences will meet in this building. There is a rec- 
itation room that can be darkened, a library, and a 
project room to aid in preparing for the science fair. 


The school moved to its new location in the fall of 
1957. 





During the summer extensive repairs and improve- 
ments were carried out at the Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Among these were the addition of 
administration offices in the front hall, redecoration of 
classrooms, and renovation of a studio for student 
publication meetings. 


Classrooms renovated in tribute to Anna Garrett, 
retired after many years of service teaching at the 
school, will be used by the lower school this year. 
On May 28, she was honored at a ceremony which 
included parents, teachers, friends, and old students. 
The wing will be marked by a bronze plaque to show 
the school’s appreciation for her devoted service. 


The school committee approved recommendations 
for the last phase of its development program — the 
renovation of the cricket shed into a kindergarten-first 
grade unit, an expansion of cafeteria facilities, and 
additional space to be used for a lower school library. 
Work will begin on this program during the school 
year and be completed before September, 1960. 





The Gilmour Academy, Gates Mills, O., has 
completed its Natatorium for the opening of the 
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1959-60 school year. This modern structure (101.5 
ft. by 62.6 ft.) houses a 75 by 35-foot swimming 
pool, offices for the Athletic Director and coaches, and 
guest shower rooms. The Natatorium was built at a 
cost of $228,000.00, $84,000.00 of which was con- 
tributed by friends of the Academy. 


There are many construction details which are of 
special interest. The outside wall is of special clay 
tile with brick and limestone veneer. Insulation on 
‘all walls is a rigid wall type of Styrofoam. The inside 
finish is glazed tile and plaster. The wall tile is a 
special design, and the plaster is hydraulic acoustical 
plaster. The main roof trusses are laminated wood, 
specially treated against moisture. The curtain wall 
assembly on the east side is composed of one-inch- 
thick insulating glass with one-quarter-inch-thick 
clear plate glass on both sides. The wall assemblies 
are aluminum. The heating and ventilating system 
is of a special mechanical design to take care of the 
various conditions imposed by a chlorinated indoor 
swimming pool. 


A landscaped terrace seating 250 people follows 
two sides of the Natatorium. 





Soon to be completed at Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., is a new 
gymnasium and multi-purpose room for use particu- 
larly by the children in the Lower School. The 
building, erected at a cost of approximately $85,000 
from special gifts for capital purposes, follows by only 
five years the construction of a whole system of new 
buildings at the time when the Detroit University 
School was combining with Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School to form the present G.P.U.S. 





‘On March 16, 1959, The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., formally opened its new Junior 
School building as a significant part of the school’s 
seventy-fifth academic year. On that occasion the 
youngest boy then enrolled in school cut a ceremonial 
ribbon, and a long line of students carrying books and 
gear trooped gleefully into the shining new structure. 
Since that date extensive changes have continued on 
the campus. Two new eighty-yard football fields 
have been levelled off, seeded, and, hopefully, are 
almost ready for play by the younger “pound” teams; 
a red brick garage, in keeping with the other new 
buildings, has been constructed for the storage of 
vehicles and equipment; and new roadways and flag- 
stone paths are already in constant use. 


As Haverford opens its seventy-sixth year, the new 
Junior School building is accommodating 338 boys, 
ranging from pre-schoolers to sixth graders. Among 
the outstanding features are a well-equipped science 
laboratory, a spacious library, large rooms for music, 
art, and shop, well-designed locker rooms, and 
eighteen classrooms. Probably the most popular 
innovation is the separate play-court for the pre- 
schoolers. 


The formal dedication of the building took place 
on May 2, with brief addresses by Dr. Leslie R. 
Severinghaus, headmaster, and by Dr. Deane Webber, 
head of the junior school. That same day also served 
as Phillip Bishop Day, the school’s traditional track 
and field meet, and “Old Boys’ Day”, the alumni 
reunion. At the banquet that night the principal 
speakers were Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
health, welfare, and education, Dr. Severinghaus, and 
Dr. E. M. Wilson, headmaster emeritus, whose close 
association with The Haverford School extends back 
to 1894, 


The completion of the junior school project marks 
the third major change in the Haverford campus since 
the war. Earlier changes have included the con- 
struction of new science wings and a library for the 
upper school building, the remodelling and rebuilding 
of the dormitory into a virtually new structure for 
the middle school, and the erection of a new cafeteria 
which serves the whole school. All these changes have 
been made possible through the continued loyal 
support of alumni, patrons, and friends of the school, 
under the guidance and direction of Dr. Severinghaus 
and Bradford Smith, the chairman of the board of 
directors. 





A new dormitory, Rathbun House, is nearing 
completion this fall at Holderness School, Plymouth, 
N. H., and will be ready for partial occupancy after 
Christmas of this year. Work will start this fall on 
the two faculty apartments to join the dormitory 
and will be fully complete and ready for use a year 
from this September. This will make it possible for 
Holderness to increase the capacity of the school to 
149 boarding students. This year’s enrollment of 138 
includes eight day students, five faculty sons, and 
125 boarding students. This is a new high in Holder- 
ness enrollment, and a major step on its way to its 
announced objective of 150 boarding students. 





The year 1959 is a milestone in a program of 
expansion for Holland Hall, Tulsa, Okla. The 
school was organized in 1922 and named as a tribute to 
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its founder, Mrs. Winnifred Schureman, an English 
teacher of Dutch descent from Minneapolis. In April 
of this year the school became an affiliate of the 
Episcopal Church through the direction of the Right 
Reverend Chilton Powell, Bishop of Oklahoma. 


Gordon D. Davis, former head of St. Dunstan’s 
Preparatory School for Boys, Providence, R. I., is 
the new headmaster of the Upper School (grades 
seven through twelve); and Mrs. Eliza Bennett 
Heavey, head of Holland Hall since 1948, is con- 
tinuing as headmistress of the Lower School (junior 
kindergarten through grade six). Until this year 
boys were admitted through the first six grades only, 
but starting this fall eight grades are open to them. 
It is the plan to extend admission to boys gradually 
through the entire twelve grades, as expansion plans 
permit. 


Off to a good start is a five-year expansion program 
designed to add to the school much-needed classroom, 
laboratory, athletic, and cultural equipment, besides 
raising teachers’ salaries. A drive to raise funds is 
already underway, promoted by an alert board of 
trustees. The goal is $300,000. 


Fortunately $100,000, earmarked for teachers’ 
salaries only, has already been donated anonymously 
by an Episcopalian couple of Tulsa, with the provision 
that that amount be matched by other donors. 


The Upper School, built on its present site in 1938, 
is in special need of enlargement, a new Lower School 
having been added in 1951 and a spacious auditorium- 
gymnasium having been built in 1956. The new 
building, therefore, will meet additional Upper School 
needs especially and will include ten classrooms, a 
science laboratory, a modern language laboratory, 
music rooms and art studios. 


The improvements planned will be made over the 
five-year period as funds are available and are out- 
lined as follows: 


HOW MONEY WILL BE SPENT 


I NE I oin.gniees hinieshios sahayrereses $160,000 
10 Classrooms and Equipment ......... 104,000 
Science Laboratory and Equipment .... 31,000 
Language Laboratory and Equipment .. 10,000 
Music Studio and Equipment .......... 8,600 
Art Studio and Equipment ............ 6,400 
Athletic and Recreation Facilities ................ 35,000 
New Entrance, Paving, Landscaping ............. 5,000 
TOTAL $200,000 





Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., has increased its 
enrollment to seventy boys as part of its expansion 
program. Included in this program was the re- 


modelling of two buildings which will be used for 
faculty members and their families. Locker room 
and shower facilities have been added to McCullough 
Recreation Center and a new study hall room has been 
completed. 





Horace Mann School, New York, N. Y., made 
extensive improvements and alterations in its buildings 
the past summer, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 
Conversion of the boilers in the main building, 
Tillinghast Hall, and the gymnasium to accommodate 
#4 oil instead of #2 should cut fuel costs by $2,500 a 
year while improving the heating in both buildings. 
New lighting was installed in the swimming pool area, 
together with an exhaust system to remove the humid 
air, and the offices of the coaches were refurnished 
and lockers installed. In Tillinghast Hall the chem- 
istry lab was equipped with fluorescent lighting. 
Pforzheimer Hall was repainted inside and out, and 
the iron fence on the east side of Tillinghast Hall was 
continued to the campus side of Pforzheimer Hall. 
A new parking area to accommodate nine cars was 
leveled off on the west side of the gymnasium. Six 
new electric typewriters were installed in the main 
office, a Norelco type recorder and 16 mm. projector 
in the audio-visual department, a muffle furnace in 
the chemistry lab, and a Thermofax copying machine 
in the business office. 





This year’s 242 pupils make the enrollment of 
Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Calif., the 
largest in its history. To meet this increase, a new 
building, named in honor of Hilda McIntyre Ray, 
late Director of the Lower School, was constructed 
this summer to house the second and fourth grades. 
Charles C. Cash, shop instructor, supervised the 
construction and the workers, who were chiefly present 
and former students of the school. One, however, 
was a vacationing student from Phillips Academy, 
Andover. The Spanish-style building, which also 
houses offices and storage rooms, is joined to the unit 
constructed in 1957 by a covered walk; and a large 
play area is being developed in the “L”. Several 
structural innovations represent the latest advances 
in protection against earthquakes. 


In addition to the new building, the school’s science 
facilities were enlarged by the conversion of a class- 
room adjacent to the laboratory into a modern science 
lecture room. 


Organized last spring, a committee of six instructors 
undertook to revise the Upper School’s academic 
requirements. Besides adding an obligatory third 
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year of mathematics and foreign language, the new 
program permits the student to elect an additional 
year of science, history, or language. A smaller 
permanent committee was also instituted to standard- 
ize the testing of students applying for admission and 
to assist the headmaster in determining their accept- 
ability. 





It has been a busy summer at the Latin School of 
Chicago. During most of the summer, one of the 
existing buildings on the Scott Street site has been 
extensively remodeled into two new classrooms. On 
the first floor of the building, a new and larger Shop 
and an Art Studio have been created, allowing for 
better use of the facilities on the property. The new 
classrooms will be among the largest in the present 
school, for use of 7th and 8th Grades which this year 
have an increased enrollment. 





Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
added a new wing to Weiss Hall, the dormitory for 
high school boys. It now houses seventy-eight young 
men with three housemasters’ apartments. Old Weiss 
Hall was torn down by the Interstate Highway Com- 
mission, and a new hall had to be built immediately; 
the first part was finished for last year’s opening. 
The completed structure is handsome, roomy, and 
modern in equipment and comfort, but has kept the 
feeling of Linsly’s traditional past. The new building 
is worth $200,000. Linsly has 104 boarding students; 
the young boys, five to eight, live in Merriman Hall. 
Two private homes on the edge of the campus have 
been acquired for additional faculty apartments. 





Two recent gifts from parents are additions to the 
extra-curricular and cultural life of cadets at The 
Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. During the 
summer, the school took delivery of a new sixty- 
passenger school bus, purchased by gifts of almost 
$7,000 from the school’s parents’ association. (In 
the two previous years since the association was 
founded, parents also supplied furnishings for dormi- 
tory clubrooms and special equipment for the Barber 
gymnasium.) 


In May, the school dedicated its new Douglas H. 
Betts memorial electronic concert grand organ, the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Tyler D. Betts, Cortland, N. Y. 
They gave the organ in memory of their son, a 1953 
graduate who lost his life in an auto accident in 1958. 


The Manlius School, in September completed its 
new Shankweiler Memorial Hall of Science. The new 
building honors the memory of the late Nevin J. 
Shankweiler, a faculty member from 1930 to 1956. 


The one-story, $35,000 structure houses a new 
physics laboratory, a new chemistry laboratory, and 
a central lecture hall. Also provided are two large 
science display cases for exhibits to interest students 
in scientific studies. The classrooms and laboratories 
are designed to provide maximum utilization for small 
classes averaging about sixteen boys. 


In addition to providing new chemistry and physics 
class and laboratory space, the new building will allow 
expansion of other science courses (general, earth, and 
advanced science) in other classroom buildings. 


The new science building is the fifth structure 
completed at Manlius in the past decade. Others 
were a cadet grille, a new faculty apartment house, a 
new gymnasium, and a new dormitory. 





According to information received from James 
Henderson, Jr., the Maumee Valley Country Day 
School, Maumee, O., opened its 112th year in a 
brand new building for grades seven through twelve. 
The academic section includes ten classrooms, a 
science wing, library, study hall, various conference 
rooms, individual offices for faculty members, and 
administrative offices. The new dining hall, designed 
to hold 200 at one seating, the kitchen, and gym- 
nasium, are expected to reach completion in the next 
month. Twenty-five acres of new athletic fields are 
now being developed, and the football field with 
grandstand for 500 was used for the opening football 
game of the season. 


The old building, built in 1935, was modified to 
allow the elementary classrooms to be increased in 
size and to provide the art and music departments 
with more space. The architecture of the new building 
is Contemporary; despite considerable use of glass 
and steel, the color and design harmonize with the 
old building. The setting is unique, as the dark brown 
brick blends with the woods in excellent fashion. 


Although no dramatic increase in enrollment is 
expected immediately, the increased facilities will 
allow the school to grow from its present student body 
of 312 to a maximum of 500. 





The McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
completed a $375,000 Capital Gifts campaign, which 
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provided an eight-classroom addition to the main 
classroom building and wing to the Davenport Me- 
morial Gymnasium for an indoor swimming pool. 
Both new buildings are in use this fall. 


The pool, named the Gore Nelson Memorial 
Swimming Pool, meets the requirements for NCAA 
and AAU competition, being twenty-five yards in 
length and six lanes wide. It is unique in the Chatta- 
nooga area in that it is of a uniform depth of 44 feet, 
with a separate diving pool to one side so that diving 
practice may be held without interruption of swim- 
ming. 


The pool, fed from wells on the McCallie campus, 
will be used for recreational swimming as well as for 
interscholastic competition. Dressing rooms and 
stands for 300 fans are included in the building, which 
is connected to the gymnasium by a covered passage- 
way. 


The classroom addition is being used for the express 
purpose of giving the Junior School (7th and 8th 
grades) its own building. The structure, completely 
air-conditioned, is known simply as the Junior School 
Building. There the younger group holds its own 
study hall and class schedule separate from the high 
school. The youngsters attend only assemblies and 
devotions with the older boys. 


The latest campaign concludes a ten-year Capital 
Gifts program which provided funds for over $2,- 
000,000 in new buildings and improvements at 
McCallie. Included were Hutcheson and Maclellan 
Halls, dormitories for 140 boys and apartments for 
nine faculty members; the Davenport Memorial 
Gymnasium; and the McCallie Chapel-Auditorium. 


Dr. R. L. McCallie, headmaster, says that these 
buildings conclude present plans for the plant. Early 
this fall, Alumni Field, varsity football field, was 
lighted for the first time. Until last season, varsity 
games had been played on Patten Field, now the 
varsity baseball diamond. 





The last week in May Milwaukee University 
School completed a most unusual language labor- 
atory, and it is believed by both the administration 
and the faculty that this installation will strengthen 
the study of modern foreign languages at the school. 


The sound room contains twenty-one student 
positions, each equipped with excellent headsets, 
microphones, and transistor receivers. The room is 
adequately soundproofed, as is each of the booths. 
There is also a central control booth in which two 


teachers can work at one time, offering either two 
different languages or one language at two different 
levels. This is called dual-channeling and is unique 
in the field of language study. 


In addition there are four studio booths. These are 
sound proof and have their own heating and venti- 
lating systems. There is suitable equipment in each, 
so that a teacher may either cut his own tapes for 
laboratory periods or advanced students may practice 
and test achievement of fluency and accent. A 
library to house tapes and records has also been 
provided, and it is placed right in the language 
laboratory itself. 


This, in brief, is the basic equipment involved. It 
is an expensive investment, and the school undertook 
it only after careful study of both the advantages and 
disadvantages that run concurrently with a language 
program which incorporates a laboratory of this type 
as one of its basic tools. Its function is to supplement 
and aid, not change entirely, the language operation. 
There still will be the need for grammar study and 
appreciation of literatures and cultures. Operating 
under the theory that both class and laboratory 
periods will be used each week, the student not only 
will be exposed to these phases of language study, but 
will also have specialized work in the skill of speaking 
and understanding his particular language. 


The laboratory is unique in that it will be one of the 
first in the country to utilize transistor equipment. 
The dual channel feature is also an outstanding one. 





Opening of its 174th year coincided with the climax 
of its three-year development program at Moores- 
town Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J. Over 
$225,000 towards expansion which will ultimately 
cost approximately $300,000 was raised, without 
professional assistance, through the cooperative efforts 
of parents, alumni, faculty, committee members, and 
friends of the school. 


Improvements have included six additional class- 
rooms, a biology laboratory, junior high school office, 
gymnasium, locker rooms, space for later use as 
a social room and an expanded parking lot. 





Following the close of the summer session on July 
31, Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., became 
the scene of feverish activity. 


A complete sprinkler system for fire protection, 
covering all habitable areas, was installed in the 
basement and all four floors of the main building, as 
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well as in the basement and both floors of each of the 
two wings. The system combines with it an auto- 
matic alarm, thus affording warning and greater 
protection to inhabitants of the dormitories in the 
event of a blaze at night. 


During the same period a fine, large classroom 
was made out of the old faculty lounge and adjoining 
book room and corridor. Two faculty apartments on 
the second floor of the main building were renovated to 
contain kitchen facilities and extra bedrooms. In the 
school kitchen the walk-in freezer has been rebuilt 
and enlarged. Pay telephones have been installed in 
all dormitories. 





The formal dedication of Dingley Hall, the new bar- 
racks and building of the Lower School of New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
took place on May 10, with Col. Harry M. Scar- 
borough, dean emeritus and chairman of the building 
committee of the board of trustees, serving as master 
of ceremonies. 


Dingley Hall was ready for the opening of classes 
in September and houses the lower school of the 
Academy, grades five through seven. Of steel, con- 
crete, and brick veneer construction, it measures 174 
feet long by fifty-three wide. 


The building was named by the board of trustees in 
honor of the present superintendent, Brig. Gen. 
Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc., who began his eighth year 
as head of the Academy last September. 


During the first two weeks of the fall term, Old 
Bard Hall, which had served as a dormitory annex 
and home of the lower school since 1889, was torn 
down. For the time being the site has become an 
extension of the campus, with a new lawn between the 
gymnasium and the library. 





During the summer, in addition to the usual re- 
furbishing of plant and grounds, the Noble and 
Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., has built two 
additional tennis courts and undergone a complete 
overhaul and re-cataloguing of the library under the 
Dewey decimal system. 





In September, The Park School of Baltimore, 
Md., moved to a new location in Baltimore county. 
The old school plant had outgrown its location be- 
cause commercial developments had encircled its 
seventeen-acre campus, leaving no room for ex- 


pansion. Moreover, with the exception of one unit, 
the buildings were too old or obsolete to enable the 
school to meet its educational obligations. 


The Park School once more enjoys a rural setting 
and has moved from a seventeen-acre campus to one 
nearly five times as large. The trustees wanted 
contemporary architecture, an informal atmosphere, 
a plant which would serve the needs of children from 
four to eighteen, the maximum use of outdoor facilities, 
one story buildings with immediate access to the out 
of doors, and a single yet interconnected unit. The 
total cost of the Park School project came to 
$1,100,000. 


The preschool, Lower School and Upper School 
students have separate classroom facilities which are 
close enough to permit them all to use the central 
school services: cafeteria, athletic fields, playgrounds, 
shops, gymnasium, administration, and library. Since 
the school is organized on the homeroom principle, 
each grade has a full-sized classroom. Many of the 
rooms are equipped with sliding partitions which 
provide smaller areas for more individual instruction. 





The athletic program of the Park School of 
Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y., has been expanded by the 
gift of a new field adjoining the thirty-one acre 
campus, the conversion of an old riding-ring into a 
field which will be flooded for ice-hockey during the 
winter months, and by the building of an addition to 
the boys’ locker-room large enough to accommodate 
sixty lockers. 


The new field will be known as Johnston Field in 
memory of William Johnston, a graduate of the school. 
It will now be possible for three teams to play soccer 
or five-man football simultaneously. Contracts have 
been let and work is about to begin on the new 
constructions for the hockey-rink fence and shelter 
and the new locker rooms. 





During the summer months many permanent im- 
provements and renovations were completed for the 
coming of another school year at Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa. 


In the living areas, both faculty apartments and 
student quarters have been redecorated, with tile 
floors laid in many areas. 


The existing athletic facilities were greatly improved 
with the construction of a new supply room and 
storage area for the present equipment, and the re- 
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location of the office of the Athletic Director in the 
Kehs Gymnasium building. 


To meet an expanded fall athletic program, another 
soccer playing field was laid out on the site of the new 
Keelor fields. Extensive work was done on all the 
grounds in preparation for the coming fall term. 


The first major face lifting to the school’s Carnegie 
Library and the Kehs Gymnasium will soon be com- 
pleted. New lighting will replace the old ceiling 
fixtures and both interiors will be completely re- 
decorated. New exhaust fans and systems were 
installed in the chemistry and physics laboratory 
areas. 





In September, contracts for the construction of a 
new, three-story science wing were signed at the 
Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., by the president of 
the board of trustees, Chester F. Smith, ’08, and the 
board secretary, Robert S. Corbin, 34. The estimated 
cost of the construction and equipment is about 
$300,000. The building will provide 12,000 square 
feet of additional school space and will conform 
architecturally to the present edifice. The new 
structure should be completed by September, 1960. 


The Pingry expanded science program calls for 
much more room than is available in the present 
building. The addition will provide this: the chemical 
laboratory facilities will be four times as great as the 
present ones; the physics laboratory space will be 
triply expanded. A general science room will be 
provided. Greater space and facilities have been 
allotted for biology classes. There are to be several 
conference rooms and a science project room. The 
science classes will be all on one floor, which will lend 
itself to the efficiency of departmental administration. 





An open house at the Polytechnic School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., on Sunday afternoon, September 20, 
found approximately 1200 parents and students in 
attendance on the newly enlarged campus. 


Classes began the following day, with the new 
tenth grade accounting for twenty-six students in a 
record enrollment of 471. As the school embarked 
upon its fifty-third year and the proposed develop- 
ment of a complete high school, five new members 
were added to the staff, five new classrooms and a 
new library and study hall were put into service, and 
a new science building was slated for opening on 
November 1. 


The new high school science unit, which was de- 
signed with the advice of members of the science 





faculties of neighboring California Institute of Tech- 
nology, provides separate quarters for biology and for 
chemistry and physics. A memorial to Joseph M. 
Hixon, a former Polytechnic trustee (1915-36), the 
building is a gift of the Hixon family, one of whom, 
Mr. Joseph Hixon’s son Alexander P. Hixon, is 
currently president of the Polytechnic board of 
trustees. 


Construction of the high school classrooms and 
science building has released a centrally located room 
in the lower-school area of the campus for exclusive 
use as an elementary science laboratory. Here pupils 
of Grades IV-VIII have their science instruction under 
a specially trained science teacher. 





President William E. Morgan and Headmaster 
Donald T. Bliss report that a six-year building 
program for The Principia is nearing completion on 
its new 366-acre campus in St. Louis County, about 


fifteen miles from the site of the school’s founding in 
1898. 


The Pre-School department moved to the new 
campus in 1955, and the Lower School (grades 1-6) 
and Middle School (grades 7-8) followed two years 
later. The transplanting of the Upper (high) School 
in January, 1960, will complete the move. 


Two dormitories which will house 350 boarding 
students, are being completed on the campus under a 
$1,800,000 contract, and construction is underway on 
a $378,000 field house for boys’ athletics. 


The central building on the new campus is a curved 
brick structure measuring approximately 1200 feet in 
length and built on different levels to conform to the 
contour of the land. It contains a girls’ gymnasium, 
classrooms for grades 1-12, two libraries, two cafe- 
terias, a student supply store and faculty and staff 
offices. 





The complete use, on the opening day of school, of 
the newly constructed Weinstein Science Building on 
the campus of the Riverdale Country School for 
Boys, in New York City, was delayed because of a 
delivery strike during the late spring and early 
summer. Plans originally called for the installation 
of equipment in the three laboratories, the three 
classrooms, and the office space by August 15. The 
actual installations were completed on October first. 


The Weinstein Science Building is part of the 
development program at Riverdale, which includes a 
new gymnasium. The ground-breaking for this new 
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building, which is to include a swimming pool, wrest- 
ling room, basketball courts, fencing room, a lounge, 
locker rooms and an addition to the dining room, got 
underway during the month of August. The com- 
pletion date is set for late fall of 1960. 


The science building is a gift from a friend of the 
school, Joe Weinstein, founder and chairman of the 
board of Mays Department Stores of Brooklyn, Glen 
Oaks, and Levittown, New York. 





Students and teachers of the Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y., have begun use of the school’s 
new language laboratory, put into operation this fall. 
The facility contains a rnaster control and ten pupil 
stations, each equipped with disc recorders, head sets, 
and microphones, two of them, moreover, having each 
a separate tape recorder. 





Cash, securities, and pledges amounting to $1,594,- 
533 have so far been secured for the development 
program at St. George’s School, Newport, R. L, 
which has a year-end goal of $2,000,000. The first 
objective, a fund of $725,000 for improved faculty 
salaries and retirement benefits, was reached early 
last winter. The new gymnasium next to Crocker 
Field is scheduled for completion by this Christmas, 
although strikes by various unions involved in the job 
have slowed construction. Conversion of the old 
Auchincloss gymnasium into a dormitory for 35 
younger boys will start in January so that the building 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1960. 





St. John’s School, Houston, Tex., opened this 
fall with a new Library and Science Building, built 
and furnished at the cost of $475,000. The extensive 
science program of the school can now be carried on 
in roomy, air-conditioned laboratories fitted out with 
up-to-date equipment ranging from animal cages to 
house the varied prey of fourth graders to the highly 
complex and delicate equipment reserved for older 
students carrying on individualized, advanced study. 
In addition to the laboratories and extensive storage 
rooms which house the scientific equipment, a com- 
fortable reserve reading room has been made available 
for student scientists who wish to read beyond the 
demands of their science courses or to keep abreast of 
current scholarship through leading science journals. 


But the heart of this building is the new library, 
long needed to replace a room made inadequate by the 
growth of the school. The new room, comfortably 


furnished and attractively decorated, can hold 16,000 
volumes. Generous floor space and good acoustical 
engineering assure ideal study conditions. The 
librarian has the unaccustomed luxury of a separate 
office and an adjoining work room, where cataloguing, 
marking, and repair can be carried on out of reach of 
the curious and impatient student. 


All expanding schools face the common problem of 
study halls that are outgrown. St. John’s is not an 
exception, and a new study hall, large enough to seat 
the entire Upper School (classes 9-12), was included 
in the new building. 





St. Louis Country Day School, which moved to 
its new campus in Ladue, Mo., in January 1958, 
announced last September a long-range $600,000 
Fiftieth Anniversary Endowment Program, to be 
completed in 1967. The school was founded in 1917. 


A total of $64,000, or over 10 per cent of the goal, is 
already in hand. The fund will be used to support 
the school’s improved new faculty-salary program 
and to provide additional scholarship aid. 


The school announced last March that, for the 
present, a faculty pay scale ranging from $4000 to 
$10,000 a year had been approved by the board of 
trustees. Minimums are $5000 for men over 26 years 
of age, $6000 for men over 36, and $7000 for men over 
46. 


At present, of Country Day’s 432 boys, thirty-eight 
receive tuition reductions totaling $19,000. Before 
institution of the growing Endowment Fund, this 
expense had been borne by the school except for 
$3000 from the Alumni and Fathers’ Associations and 
$750 from a friend of the school. 


It is the conviction of Headmaster Ashby T. Harper 
that a fundamental aim and perhaps a major obli- 
gation of the best independent schools is to provide 
opportunity for the most outstanding youths of the 
community, whatever their financial circumstances, to 
attend a school like Country Day. Accordingly, the 
school is seeking endowment to provide six endowed 
full scholarships or twelve half-scholarships. The 
Headmaster has endorsed the statement that a sig- 
nificant contribution which scholars make to a school 
lies in their point of view: “They are strongly moti- 
vated toward getting an education, and by their 
example they help to motivate others.” 


One third of the endowment sought, or $200,000, 
will establish the Eugene A. Hecker Chair of the 
Humanities, the first endowed teaching position in 
the history of the school. Its creation honors a noted 
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and beloved teacher and writer, who headed the 
Country Day English Department from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1949 and who even in retirement 
has maintained a vital interest in all of its activities 
and its graduates. 


The idea of establishing the Hecker Chair germi- 
nated within the school’s active Alumni Association. 
This organization is currently headed by Charles B. 
Edison ’39, who studied under Mr. Hecker and took a 
leading part in the movement to honor him. Almost 
all of the donations made in the association’s annual- 
giving programs will go to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Endowment Fund, and a substantial part of these 
alumni gifts will be earmarked by the association for 
the ultimate establishment of the Hecker Chair of 
the Humanities on a permanent basis. 





St. Louis Country Day School, has lost its 
senior master and, in his memory, is gaining the first 
endowed scholarship in the school’s forty-three-year 
history. In a spontaneous demonstration of affection 
and high regard, thirty-one members of the school’s 
first four graduating classes made a total initial 
contribution last May of $2809 to establish a fund to 
support the Gordon M. Browne Memorial Scholarship. 


Mr. Browne, who retired in June, served Country 
Day with his many talents for forty years. It is 
known that he turned down one college presidency to 
stay with Country Day. He directed the school’s 
testing, guidance, and advisory program, taught 
mathematics and chemistry, and served as acting 
chief reader in advanced mathematics for the College 
Entrance Examination Board and as head of the 
Middle School at Country Day, the eighth and ninth 
grades. 


Another gift to Country Day, totaling $2776, was 
made last June at commencement by the class of 1934 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of its own 
graduation exercises. Gifts presented at last June’s 
exercises totaled $3651, almost all of this amount 
being earmarked for faculty salary improvement. 





New facilities in use this fall for the first time at the 
nineteen-month-old campus of St. Louis Country 
Day School, include a language laboratory and an 
obstacle course to expedite physical conditioning for 
football, track, and other sports. Each of these two 
new facilities is believed to be unique in its way. 


The language laboratory, unlike those being put 
into use at schools in the East and in the St. Louis 





area, comes from no single source. Instead, it was 
assembled and built, from its smallest units up, by 
James Jones, superintendent of maintenance at 
Country Day. We first studied numerous similar 
installations at other schools, with a view toward 
combining the best features of all these laboratories. 
Materials used include acoustic tile, plastics, and 
laminated plywood. 


Each of the Country Day language laboratory’s 
sixteen sound-resistant booths for students is provided 
with recording and play-back equipment, as is the 
control desk, intended for use by the school’s eight 
teachers of Spanish, German, French, and Latin. 
Every possibility of recording, playing back, monitor- 
ing, erasing, and altering of records is provided for. 
Students can listen to their own recordings and com- 
pare them with those of authoritative speakers. The 
classroom in which the laboratory is installed is also 
equipped with a public address system. At Country 
Day the laboratory will be utilized in combination 
with traditional methods of language instruction. 


The obstacle course, completed under Mr. Jones’s 
supervision, was built to the specifications of Robert 
P. Hughes, the school’s varsity football coach for the 
last thirty-three years and its physical education 
director from 1924 to 1958. The course is located at 
the base of a small hill at one end of Walter J. 
McCreery Field, named last spring in honor of the 
retiring head of the Lower School, a faculty member 
for thirty-eight years. 


The hill nearby is used for wind sprints interspersed 
with the students’ workouts on other parts of the 
course, which is an extension of such courses as 
developed by the United States armed forces. In- 
cluded are parallel bars, chinning bars, bars to vault 
over, bars to swing from and crawl under, and ropes, 
bars and a ladder to climb. When the forty-two 
members of the ten-day football camp that preceded 
the opening of school were using the course for the 
first time, it presented a newsworthy and spectacular 
appearance. The course has been the subject of 
pictorial treatment in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and in two magazines, including the St. Louis Country 
Day Magazine. 





Teachers and students both were surprised to see 
so many changes and additions to the St. Mark’s 
School of Texas campus, in Dallas, when they 
returned to school this fall. These improvements are 
part of an intensive building program which has seen 
seven new buildings completed at St. Mark’s within 
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the past three years. The summer activities produced, 
too, many internal improvements to existing facilities. 


One major improvement has been in the library, 
where complete renovation and refurbishing have 
turned an otherwise drab wing of the Administration 
Building into a modern, well equipped and well 


furnished place for keeping the school’s expanding 
book collection. 


The $100,000 completely air-conditioned Fine Arts 
Building, completed in mid-October, offers new oppor- 
tunities for the band, choir, art and drama depart- 
ments. 


A central air-conditioning unit was installed to 
provide year-round comfort for the main floor of the 
school’s administration building. Also, new drive- 
ways leading to and from the school have been added. 
A 1050-seat permanent grandstand, with pressbox, 
has been constructed. Finally, total renovation of 
the gymnasium plus a new addition with greatly in- 
creased locker and shower facilities has been recently 
completed. 





San Miguel School, National City, Calif., is now 
undertaking the building of a new school to be located 
on Linda Vista Road in San Diego. A successful 
drive to raise $250,000 completed the first phase in a 
plant estimated at half a million dollars when com- 
pleted. The new school will have class rooms, science 
laboratory, administration building, chapel, library, 
dormitory for approximately 200 boarders, dining hall 
and field house. Occupancy of the new quarters is 
scheduled for February, 1960. The need to be more 
centrally located and to meet the pressure of a rapidly 
expanding area motivated the Board’s decision. At 
present the school can handle a maximum of 125 
boys; the new plant will be prepared to take care of 


500. 





On Tuesday evening, June 2, in a meeting at the 
Fox Chapel Golf Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., over 200 
Shady Side Academy captains and workers launched 
a campaign designed to raise $3,591,000. General 
Chairman for Shady Side’s campaign is Richard 
Follansbee °38, trustee and brother of Academy 
President George L. Follansbee. 


Of the total dollar objective, approximately two of 
every three dollars is for scholarship and faculty 
endowment. Also included in Shady Side’s develop- 
ment program are such capital improvements as a 
new administration-library building, the addition of 


new faculty houses, and conversion of the present 
library into new faculty apartments. 


It is the hope of the Board of Trustees that this 
program will be successfully completed over the next 
three to five years. 


Specifically, the Academy’s long-range plan includes 
$900,000 for scholarship endowment, $700,000 for 
faculty endowment, and $500,000 for unrestricted 
endowment. The latter will be channeled into areas 
each year where the need is greatest. 


In the field of capital improvements an extensive 
renovation of all three schools — Lower, Middle and 
Upper — is proposed. These improvements include 
work on sewers, heating and electrical facilities, badly 
needed road repairs, kitchen improvements and en- 
larged athletic facilities. 


As of September 23, contributions and pledges 
totaling $464,768.00 had been received. Present plans 
anticipate that all alumni will be solicited before the 
end of the present year, while parent, foundation and 
corporation solicitations will continue well into 1960. 





Gifts totaling $144,315 have been received by 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., during the last 
fiscal year. 


Alumni contributed $63,821 and parents of former 
and present students $58,758 of the total amount. 
The balance was received from foundations, cor- 
porations, and individuals. 





Another major phase of the long-range development 
program of The Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was accomplished with the opening of 
the seventy-seventh fall term on September 17. The 
new $500,000 general activities building, adjacent to 
recently constructed athletic fields, is now in full- 
time use. This modern red-brick structure provides 
physical education facilities for boys and girls of all 
age groups, a permanent, separate area for individual 
and group music instruction, a large and modern stage 
and related facilities for dramatics throughout the 
school, and a large auditorium for assemblies, lectures, 
concerts and other group functions. Ground was 
broken July 10, 1958. Formal dedication ceremonies 
have been scheduled for December 20 and will be a 
featured event for alumni homecoming. Funds for 
the erection of the general activities building were 
contributed by parents, alumni, and friends of the 
school. 
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Renovation and modernization of the chemistry and 
physics laboratory were also accomplished for the 
opening of the 1959-60 term. Fixtures were relocated 
and furnishings and equipment were entirely replaced 
with modern units. New furniture was also installed 
in the biology laboratory, and new microscopes as 
well as numerous other new science teaching aids 
have been acquired. This rounds out a project begun 
in 1954-55 when lecture rooms and laboratories were 
added to the Sensner Science Building through the 
proceeds of annual giving contributions. 





The fortieth anniversary development fund of The 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., has just 
about reached the half-way mark in a $400,000.00 
expansion program designed to mark the school’s 
founding in 1922. One of the biggest contributions in 
the campaign came last April when, at the conclusion 
of the annual headmaster’s club dinner, the alumni 
association presented the headmaster with a pledge 
for $30,000. This, the largest single contribution 
ever made by the alumni association, was given to 
make possible an urgently needed field house. The 
new field house has been completed and was ready 
for use at the beginning of the present school year. 


In addition to the new field house, four new class- 
rooms in Memorial Hall and an additional reading 
room and a two-story stackroom in the Arno C. 
Gaebelein Library have already been completed. 
Extensive rehabilitation of an old gymnasium building 
has also been completed. A new running track will 
complete the school’s outdoor athletic facilities. Two 
faculty homes were acquired under the program and 
are now occupied. 


Still to be completed before the 1962 date are the 
enlargement of Hegeman Memorial Chapel, the re- 
habilitation of the chapel pipe organ, and the erection 
of two dormitories. 





On May 23, The Storm King School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., was the scene of dedication day 
ceremonies highlighted by an address from Dr. Charles 
W. Cole, president of Amherst College. Speaking at 
the dedication of three new additions to the Storm 
King facilities, Dr. Cole chose for his subject, ‘“Con- 
verging Crises In Secondary Education,” and pro- 
ceded to outline in compelling form major crises which 
all independent schools will soon face. 


Three new buildings—a library, a classroom 
building, and a dormitory — were being dedicated, 
while at the same time work which resulted in the 


completion of a second dormitory in late September 
was in progress. This building program, under the 
direction of Warren P. Leonard, headmaster of the 
school, and Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., president of the 
board of trustees, had been underway for little over 
eighteen months and would cost approximately 
$450,000 upon completion of all four buildings. 


Ogden Library, named in honor of Ralph Ogden, is 
a split-level building with study tables, a centrally 
located fireplace, a reading lounge section, and open 
shelves for the fiction collection on the lower level; 
the upper level consists of an open stack area, librari- 
an’s office and desk, and an audio-visual room large 
enough for any class to meet in. Housing space for 
17,000 volumes, and with a large terrace separated 
from the lower level by sliding glass doors, the library 
incorporates both flexibility in designed use and room 
for expansion of the school’s collection of books. 


Dyar Hall, the classroom building named in honor 
of recently retired Malcolm Dyar, includes five class- 
rooms, two of which may be joined together to provide 
a large study hall or room for other activities calling 
for more than normal classroom space. 


The dormitory dedicated in the memory of John 
Orr, Class of 1869, and the second dormitory each 
have space for approximately twenty-six students in 
addition to two apartments for married or single 
faculty. The plan of the dormitories is such as to 
allow for the varying needs of single, married, or 
married faculty with children, by a flexible arrange- 
ment of rooms. 





Construction of a new dining room and renovation 
of the existing kitchen and dining room at The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., is under way. Rebuilding 
of the present dining room and kitchen was completed 
for the opening of school, and the new dining room is 
expected to be in use in January, 1960. The total 
cost of the project, including kitchen equipment and 
entirely new furnishings and decorations for the 
dining room, will be approximately $250,000. 


The new dining room will have 3,300 square feet of 
floor space and will be built as a separate building in 
an area formerly occupied by the Headmaster’s 
garden, next to the present dining room. It is 
approximately twenty feet from the existing building 
and connected to it by two corridors enclosing a small 
courtyard, which will be visible from both rooms. The 
style of the new building will be gothic to harmonize 
with existing structures. Funds for the project were 
made available from a bequest made to the school by 
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the late John Armstrong, a graduate of the Class of 
1934, 





A new music studio has been created at Tilton 
School, Tilton, N. H., in a large, previously un- 
finished room in the Memorial Gymnasium. Con- 
tributions from parents and alumni made possible the 
purchase of a new record player and piano, and 
construction of practice rooms. 


Also during the summer the school library was 
moved from its three rooms into a much larger room 
formerly used as a study hall. The entire Hunt 
Memorial Library — stacks, reading room and office 
— is now housed in one room on the top floor of the 
academic building, Plimpton Hall. 


Gifts from parents also made possible the purchase 
of three seminar-type tables for English and history 
classes and equipment for a small language laboratory. 
Construction is underway to provide an additional 
hockey rink and a ski jump on Tilton School property. 





Trinity School, New York City, has continued to 
build and improve its facilities. In an area which 
will shortly undergo drastic changes the school has 
recently erected a $310,000 gym with adjoining 
shower and locker rooms. A new dining room and 
kitchen were completed last year at a cost of $125,000, 
and during October of this year a new student lounge 
became ready for use. 





At the cost of $30,000, University School for 
Boys, Cleveland O., has renovated its swimming 
pool, introducing a new heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and chlorine system. A new exterior roof and a new 
interior roof with fluorescent lighting and acoustical 
ceiling are being built. 





The campus expansion program at Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has included the 
construction of additional barracks and classroom 
facilities, erection of a student union building, new 
tailor shop, warehouse, chapel wing, six single faculty 
homes and other projects. 


The Alumni Association has presented the school 
with a check for $25,000 for use in a library expansion 
program. 


The money was raised in a special “Operation 
Books” campaign to double the size of the Academy’s 
15,000 volume library. 


Music students at Wayland Academy, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., have moved into attractive new quarters 
on the ground floor of the recently completed Me- 
morial Chapel. Two teaching studios, ten practice 
rooms, a choir room, a class room, and a chaplain’s 
study are built in the latest design, the studios and 
practice rooms being completely sound proofed. Each 
of the practice rooms contains a new piano so that 
adequate practice facilities are available for all who 
wish to study. There are also three Hammond organs 
which are used for teaching and practice. A pipe 
organ, a three-manual Moeller, is being built for the 
chapel and will be in use in about a year. The class- 
room is equipped with piano and record player for 
music appreciation classes. 


Private lessons are given in piano, organ, voice, 
and band instruments. Recitals are held three times 
during the school year. Organ students, when pro- 
ficient, play for chapel and church services. 


Music has been taught at Wayland as long as the 
school has been in existence. However, it was not 
until 1899 that a separate building was planned for 
the fine arts. Through the help of a Rockefeller grant 
and funds furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Judson H. 
Roundy of the Roundy Food firm, a building was 
erected and called Roundy Hall. This has housed the 
music department up to the present time. 


This building has now been converted and re- 
decorated for the business department, the public 
relations department, the alumni secretary, and other 
officers. The moving of these administrative offices 
permitted the addition of two large classrooms and a 
magazine library to the classrooms building. The 
Parents Association from the Chicago area has donated 
funds to purchase new equipment to furnish com- 
pletely the new addition to the library. 





The Webb School of Knoxville, Tenn., moved to 
its 58-acre permanent campus ten miles west of 
Knoxville on May 29 graduating its first class of boys 
on June 5. The open house for the citizens of Knox- 
ville, Alcoa, Maryville, and Oak Ridge, on Sunday, 
May 31, attracted an estimated 2,000 people, many 
of them contributors to the $384,000 in gifts that 
made the school possible. Permanent brick, stone, 
and glass buildings so far erected include the boys’ 
school, gymnasium, and about half of the girls’ school. 
The trustees’ time schedule calls for completing the 
girls’ school in 1960 and erecting in 1961 a central 
administration building to house offices, chapel, 
library, and dining room. 
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The father of one of the boys borrowed heavy 
equipment and himself graded and made an all- 
purpose athletic field between the girls’ and boys’ 
schools which was ready for use in September. 
Through a trustee it was made possible for the Euclid 
Company of Cleveland, manufacturers of heavy earth- 
moving equipment, to stage a demonstration on the 
campus in July, creating a football field and track 
out of a hil] and a gully, and grading an athletic 
field for the girls’ school, but it will be 1960 before 
these can be used. 


A total enrollment of 220 is expected in 1959-1960, 
with 135 in the four year old boys’ school and 85 in 
the two year old girls’ school. The school is being 
planned for 200 in each department. It was gratifying 
that each of the four first graduates was accepted at 
the college of his choice, one receiving a scholarship at 
Emory University. In a tradition common to the 
Webb Schools, the graduates’ diplomas are inscribed 
in handsome Bibles. 





Construction of a new building is under way at 
Whitfield School, St. Louis County, Mo., and 
present plans ate for its completion in time for 
occupancy the second semester of this year. The new 
structure, which is located close to the main building, 
will contain two classrooms, a locker room, and a 
room which for the present will be used as a play 
room for girls of the elementary school. Modern in 
design, it will be a one-story brick structure, com- 
pletely fireproof, and electrically heated. 


Enrollment at Whitfield School, which is coeduca- 
tional, is still being held this semester to eighty 
students. The new facilities will permit a gradual 
increase to 120 students, with fifteen in each grade 
from five through twelve. 


Future building plans include a gymnasium and 
another structure to allow the removal of the dining 
room and kitchens from the main building. 





A $325,000 campaign, called “The Penn Charter 
Faculty Fund,” to improve teaching salaries, has 
been launched by The William Penn Charter 
School. Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster, said 
that income from the funds raised, and a portion of 
the principal, will be used to increase teaching salaries 
at Philadelphia’s oldest school. 


Dr. Gummere noted that a year ago Penn Charter 
was endowed with $300,000 by a private foundation 
for teaching the sciences. “We believe,” he said, 





“that our thousands of alumni, friends, and patrons 
will accept this challenge by matching the foundation’s 
one gift with many gifts which will equal it.” 





In 1951 Phillips Stevens of Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., and Dr. Karl Weiss began a 
friendship through correspondence. Williston Acade- 
my had been looking for a German school with which 
an exchange of students could be arranged. Through 
the American Friends Service Committee Mr. Stevens 
learned of Dr. Weiss, headmaster of the Theodor- 
Heuss Gymnasium in Heilbronn/N, Germany. 


Late in 1956 he came to Williston for a twelve-day 
visit, and the two schools began their exchange 
program in 1957, The boys from each school have 
proclaimed the exchange year as the great year in 
their lives. 


In August of this year Dr. Weiss died. Williston 
Academy has established in his memory the Karl 
Weiss Scholarship. Beginning in the academic year 
1959-1960 each exchange scholar from the Theodor- 
Heuss Gymnasium is the recipient of this full scholar- 
ship at Williston Academy. 





A contingent gift of $10,000 proffered by an alumnus 
of Williston Academy, spurred Williston alumni to 
attain an unprecedented 55.2% participation in this 
year’s annual fund. 


Headmaster Phillips Stevens, in his first nine years 
at Williston, had watched the percentage grow from 
5.6 to 39.12. Could this $10,000 gift be earned in his 
tenth anniversary year? For the first few months of 
the drive the returns were exasperatingly normal. As 
June 6 approached, however, the incentive to partici- 
pate, instilled through these months by class agents, 
group chairmen, and the administration, became so 
powerful that the hoped for 50% was exceeded by 
5.2 — a tremendous recognition of the headmaster in 
his tenth anniversary year. 


The $10,000 gift is being used this fall to install a 
language laboratory at Williston Academy. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


So many ISEB faculty members received grants for summer 
study either from their own schools or from outside sources such as 
the National Science Foundation that the Buttetin could not 
print news of them all. The editors join in saluting these teachers 
and their schools. They salute with special enthusiasm schools 
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that annually award summer study grants to members of their 
Faculties. 





Edgar B. Charles joined the staff of the Academy for Boys, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, on July 1. Mr. Charles, who formerly 
taught at the Wayland Academy and the Maumee Valley Country 
Day School, will direct the programs of the mathematics and 
science departments of the Academy. He received the B.S. 
degree from Franklin and Marshall College and the M.A. degree 
from the University of Toledo. He has made a study of the 
curricula of hundreds of independent schools, the elementary 
portion of which was used by the ISEB in its study of the curri- 
culum of grades 1-5. Mr. Charles served for a time as a member 
of the Board’s Elementary Curriculum Committee. 





Charles M. Rice, former director of admissions at The 
Choate School, in Wallingford, Conn., has been elected president 
of Athens College in Greece. Charles V. Pierce, associate 
director since 1953, has taken his post. Robert H. Iglehart has 
been appointed assistant director of admissions and head of the 
French department. From 1949 to 1957 he was headmaster of 
St. Mark’s School, in Dallas, Texas. 


Donald Devenish Walsh, former director of Sixth Form 
studies and head of the Spanish department, is on an indefinite 
leave of absence. He is acting director of the foreign language 
program of the Modern Language Association of America, New 
York City. The director of the program, Kenneth Mildenberger, 
is on leave from the Modern Language Association, lent to the 
United States Office of Education, where he is assistant chief of 
the language development section. In June he will become chief 
of the section, which is in charge of administering Title VI of 
the language development program of the National Defense 
Education Act, passed in September, 1958, which has appro- 
priated 860 million dollars over a period of four years to strength- 
en education in the United States, especially mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. 


Mr. Walsh’s job with the Modern Language Association, 
which will last at least for the four years of the Act, will be to 
direct the preparation of teaching materials and of research on 
the improvement of foreign-language teaching. His wife, Donna, 
will be assistant to the editor of publication of the Modern 
Language Association, styling manuscripts, reading proofs, and 
preparing annual bibliographies and the biennial international 
compilation of Research in Progress. 


George F. Porter will continue as director of studies at the 
Choate School, and William A. Sweeney has been appointed 
assistant director of studies. Mr. Sweeney attended Classical 
High School in Springfield, Mass., was graduated from the 
American International College in 1944, and did graduate work 
at Harvard and Wesleyan. He has been at the school since 1944 
and is head of the biology department. 


Sumner Powell was director of an experimental program in 
humanities for gifted students at Springfield College, in Spring- 
field, Mass., this summer. The program represents a sharp 
break with conventional patterns of secondary education and 
will remove the traditional notion of “‘grade level” and barriers 
between secondary school subjects and concentrate on an inte- 
grated approach to learning. At the same time Mr. Powell 
taught a coordinate graduate course called ‘““The Education of 
Talented Children.” Teachers enrolled in this course had the 
opportunity to work closely with Mr. Powell in his Seminar for 


gifted students. Mr. Powell also made final corrections on his 
book, The Free Townsmen of Sudbury: The Formation of a New 
England Town, to be published by the Institute of Early American 
Culture. 





Dr. Lyman B. Burbank has been appointed holder of the 
Eppley Chair of History at Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., Major General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), super- 
intendent, has announced. Eppley Chair Holders at Culver are 
distinguished teachers whose salaries are paid by endowed funds 
given to the Academy by the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, 
Inc. At present there are five recipients of the Chairs. Dr. 
Burbank, a native of Springfield, Mass., received his doctorate 
from New York University. He holds a master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago and a bachelor’s degree from Harvard 
College. Prior to joining the Culver faculty Dr. Burbank was a 
lecturer in the Master of Arts Teaching Program at Yale Uni- 
versity. 





Richard A. Platt has been appointed director of the junior 
high school at the Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In addition to teaching, he will assist in the administration of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. This is the first time the 
school has had a director of the junior high. Mr. Platt comes to 
Friends’ Select after being with the Philadelphia Center for 
Child Growth and teaching at Friends’ Academy. 





Miss Ayako Saito, from Nishinomiya, Japan, is spending 
from September 14 to November 13 at Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., visiting classes and teaching at all 
levels in the school. Miss Saito is a visiting teacher in the 
program of the American Friends Service Committee. During 
the school year she will visit three other schools, including the 
Haverford Friends School and the Beaver Country Day School 
in Chestnut Hill, Boston. 

Miss Saito is a teacher of English in Japan, both in schools 
and colleges, principally in Kobe. She says of her proposed stay 
in America: 

“To get world peace I am sure it is the shortest way 
to promote mutual understanding between peoples. 
For this purpose, I should like to interpret the 
culture, the traditions, the flavor and the way of 
thinking and of living of the Japanese to pupils of 
America, as well as to learn and understand much 
of the Americans.” 

She says also “I may teach some first steps of 
Japanese, Japanese songs, Japanese calligraphy, 
and Japanese history, I can show first steps of tea- 


ceremony, flower-arrangement or about Japanese 
children’s life.” 





On Prize Day last June, the Headmaster of Groton School, 
announced the retirements of Arthur Jorgensen, who has been 
instructor in printing and in charge of the Groton School press 
for thirty-eight years, and of Louis C. Zahner, ’12, who has been 
a Groton master for thirty-nine years and head of the English 
department for more than a quarter century. 

The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, who has been a member of the 
Groton faculty since 1932, will succeed Mr. Zahner as head of 
the English department. Albert E. Olson, who joined the 
Groton faculty last year, has been appointed Mr. Jorgensen’s 
successor in charge of the Groton School Press. 
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Two members of the faculty have been granted a year’s 
sabbatical leave of absence for study and travel in Europe. 
Frank O’Brien Jr., teacher of English, and Mrs. O’Brien will 
spend most of the year with their two small children in Cam- 
bridge, England, where Mr. O’Brien will study at Cambridge 
University. Melvin W. Mansur, ’26, teacher of Latin and Greek, 
and head of the Classics department, and Mrs. Mansur will be in 
Italy and Greece for the greater part of the year but will spend 
some time in France, England, Austria, and Yugoslavia. 





Newly appointed headmaster of The Harley School of 
Rochester, N. Y., is Rowland Paull McKinley, formerly of 
The Taft School for Boys in Watertown, Connecticut. 


Mr. McKinley, who was Assistant Director of Studies and 
a member of the English department at Taft, is a graduate 
cum laude of Princeton University, with a master’s degree from 
Western Reserve. He has taken further graduate study at 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and Columbia. At Western Reserve, 
he was active as an admissions officer for the University. 

Mr. McKinley succeeds Dr. William S. Litterick of 
Rochester, who was inaugurated October 2 as the fifth president 
of Keuka College. 

Promoted to head of the Harley Lower School is Matson G. 
Ewell, former head of the mathematics department. Mr. Ewell 
is a graduate of St. John’s College, with additional studies at 
Swarthmore, and a master’s degree from the University of 
Rochester. 

Merrell E. Condit, who will continue as director of testing 
and guidance, has been made head of the mathematics depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of Dartmouth, with advanced study at 
Columbia. 





Appointment of R. Robert Marr as Headmaster of The 
Hatch School, Newport, R. I. is announced by John J. New- 
berry, Jr., president of the board of trustees. Mr. Marr succeeds 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch, founder of the school, who has retired. 


Mr. Marr brings to his new post nearly a quarter-century of 
experience in the college-preparatory school field both as an 
educator and administrator. For the past seven years, he has 
served on the faculty of Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
Prior to his association with Deerfield, Mr. Marr spent seventeen 
years on the faculty at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., 
part of this time as assistant to the Headmaster. 


A native of Holyoke, Mass., Mr. Marr was graduated from 
Deerfield Academy and Williams College, where he captained 
the varsity baseball team. He also studied at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Hatch’s retirement closed a 38-year career in school work 
during which he taught at both Cornell University and Bowdoin 
College and headed the boys’ school which bore his name from 
the time of its founding in 1926 at Dexter, Maine. The school 
was relocated in Newport in 1951 and currently has an enrollment 
of seventy. 


Mr. Hatch also founded Wassookeag School Camp at 


Dexter in 1926 and directed the boys’ summer school for twenty- 
two years, 





Dante M. Fiore, head of the modern language department 
at Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., has been awarded a 
Fulbright Teaching Fellowship and is teaching at the Lycee 
Voltaire in Paris. 


Paul Winship left Holderness to assume the post of director 
of development at his alma mater, Westminster School, and the 





appointment of Robert Searles as alumni office director and head 
of the development program has been announced. Mr. Searles 
is a graduate of Dartmouth, was formerly in the admissions 
office of the University of Vermont, and was with General 
Electric in Schenectady. This past year he worked as special 
agent for the Dartmouth capital gifts campaign. Ultimately, 
Mr. Searles will do some teaching and coaching as well as head 
the alumni office and development fund program. 





Dr. Roger G. Cooley, headmaster of Hoosac School, 
Hoosick, N. Y., has announced the appointment by the trustees 
of E. Robert M. Yerburgh as assistant headmaster, Father 
Richard E. Barrett as school chaplain (and instructor of theology 
and history), and Randolph Gilman as director of admissions. 





John A. McGuinn, assistant headmaster of Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Conn., since 1948, retired at the end 
of the past school year. Announcement of his retirement was 
made by Merritt A. Hewett, headmaster. 


Mr. McGuinn, a Wesleyan graduate, has been on the faculty 
since 1918 and has served as head of the mathematics department 
for many years. He has held office in numerous Connecticut 
and New England mathematical associations and is well-known 
to members of the Mathematics Committee of the ISEB. 

Mr. McGuinn is continuing work on his Exercises and Pro- 
blems in Arithmetic, for Grades 5-8, which is fast becoming a 
stand-by for teachers of mathematics in secondary schools. 

William Ainsworth Greene, a member of the Kingswood 
faculty since 1929, died last spring. Mr. Greene, with a B.A. 
from Amherst and an Ed.M. from Harvard, was head of the 
history department and for some time was the school’s rep- 
resentative to the ISEB. 


A past president of the Hartford Chapter of the Foreign 
Policy Association and also a past chairman of the Connecticut 
History Teachers’ Association, Mr. Greene will long be re- 
membered for his interest in and his enthusiasm for secondary 
education. 





Dr. Allan V. Heely, since 1934 headmaster of The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., died of an embolism at his 
home on July 7. Though he had been in poor health for several 
months, his death came as a deep shock to his countless friends 
and admirers. Special grief was felt by all Lawrentians that the 
150th Anniversary program, being conducted this year, could 
not enjoy the presence of Dr. Heely in his last year of adminis- 
tration before retirement. He is survived by his widow, who 
lives in Princeton, N. J. 


In anticipation of Dr. Heely’s retirement in 1960 the trustees 
began in 1957 a search for his successor. On June 17, 1959, 
after prolonged inquiry they unanimously chose Bruce McClellan 
as the person most eminently qualified to be Lawrenceville’s 
eighth headmaster and announced his appointment two weeks 
after Dr. Heely’s death. Mr. McClellan is a graduate of Williams 
College, A.B., 1946, and has done graduate work at Oxford 
University as a Rhodes Scholar, receiving his master’s degree in 
1953. Prior to coming to Lawrenceville he taught at Deerfield 
Academy and was an assistant dean at Williams. Mr. McClellan 
came to the school in 1950 and at the time of his appointment 
was a member of the English department and master of the 
Hamill House. He is married and the father of three children. 





Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., was rep- 
resented at the American Classical League’s meeting in Mil- 
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waukee, Wis., April 3-5, 1959 by Katherine M. Metzner, who 
presented a paper on the restoration of four years of Latin to the 
preparatory school curriculum. 





Col. DeVere P. Armstrong, former Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at Harvard University, has assumed his 
duties as head of the military department at The McCallie 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Col. Armstrong, a graduate of West Point and a former 
member of the faculty there, retired from active service following 
the end of the school year at Harvard last spring. He succeeds 
Col. H. P. Dunlap at the McCallie post. Col. Dunlap, on the 
faculty and staff at McCallie for over 30 years, resigned as 
commandant to devote full time to his duties as fire and police 
commissioner of the City of Chattanooga. 


The military department at McCallie is under the National 
Defense Corps program. Assisting Col. Armstrong will be Capt. 
L. F. Arnold, former commandant at Eastern Military School on 
Long Island, now assistant PMS&T and business manager at the 
Chattanooga school, and members of the school faculty. 





The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., in April announced 
the appointment of Brig. Gen. James K. Wilson, Jr., USA 
(Ret.), as assistant superintendent. He has assumed responsi- 
bility for certain phases of school operations, allowing Maj. 
Gen. Ray W. Barker, USA (Ret.), superintendent, to devote 
increased time to the school’s long-range development program. 

A unique award, the Old Boys Cross of Honor, was pre- 
sented to Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker, USA (Ret.), superintendent 
of the Manlius School, by Manlius alumni in a surprise ceremony 
at the school’s 90th commencement exercises on June 6. 

The award was given to General Barker for “his unparalleled 
contribution to Manlius” during his twelve years as superin- 
tendent. The alumni cited his accomplishments in erecting five 
new buildings in the past decade, and commended him for “his 
painstaking attention to detail, devotion to duty, and eye to the 
future, which have brought steady progress in the school’s 
academic course, its athletic program, its military training, and 
every other facet of school life.” 





Frederic B. Withington, Headmaster at Morgan Park 
Academy, Chicago, Ill., appointed John C. Hoy, formerly 
Assistant Director of Admissions at Wesleyan University, as 
Director of Development. A graduate of Wesleyan, he has done 
graduate work at his alma mater and at Middlebury. The 
Development position at Morgan Park includes College Guidance, 
Fund Raising, and Public Relations. Mr. Hoy will also teach 
senior English. 

Henry P. Welton, formerly Commandant at Morgan Park 
Military Academy, has been named Dean of the “new” school. 
Mr. Welton is a graduate of The Taft School, and Dartmouth 
College. He received his M.A. at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Welton is a full Colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve. 





Robert N. Cunningham, headmaster, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., announced this summer the appointment of 
Whittemore Whittier as assistant. With the same over-all 
responsibility as the headmaster, Mr. Whittier will be in charge 
of discipline and of the advisory systems. In this role he will 
correlate curricular, sports, and club activities in consultation 
with faculty advisers and departmental heads. In addition to 
his personal conferences with students and instructors, he is 
teaching a class in mathematics. 


Leonard T. Mulhall, executive officer and assistant treasurer 
of New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
died on Sept. 6, 1959, after prolonged illness. He joined the 
business staff of NYMA in 1947, and served as assistant finance 
officer, finance officer, and assistant treasurer prior to his appoint- 
ment by Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, superintendent, as 
executive officer in 1953. 


On Sept. 15, Gen. Dingley announced the appointment of 
Martin P. Beck as finance officer and acting assistant treasurer 
of NYMA, succeeding the late Mr. Mulhall. Mr. Beck is an 
alumnus of Power Memorial Academy, and holds the B. B, A. 
degree from Manhattan College. For the past seven years he 
was a senior staff accountant at Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Co., accountants and auditors, 70 Pine St., New York City. 

New assistant professor of military science and tactics, is 
Capt. Robert E. Glasgow, B. S., USMA, West Point, who comes 
to Cornwall from a tour of duty in Germany. 


Commandant of Dingley Hall, new lower school of New 
York Military Academy, is Ist Lt. Terry Douglas Stenberg, 
whose appointment was announced by Col. Joseph C. Angello, 
commandant of cadets, effective 1 July 1959. 

The new Protestant Chaplain at New York Military Acade- 
my is Capt. Donaldson Tall, USMCR, A.B., Washington 
College, S.T.B., Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven. 

Mrs. Nell Cashman Shea, for nearly forty years secretary to 
the superintendent of New York Military Academy, retired 
from that important office on 30 June 1959. Her first position 
was in the Office of the Adjutant General in Washington, D.C., 
during World War I. In 1920 she joined the staff of NYMA, 
her second (and last) job! 





Nichola Bailey, a graduate of Earlham College who has 
taught English and religion at Oakwood Friends School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for six years, has been named the new dean 
of girls and also continues in the English department. She spent 
the summer traveling in Scotland and England. Robert E. 
Fatherley, Jr., a Middlebury graduate, is the new dean of boys 
and is again teaching French. During the summer he traveled 
extensively in Africa. 


The school regrets deeply the retirement of Dr. J. Curtis 
Newlin. In his many contributions to the social studies depart- 
ment, in coaching sports, in the testing program, in a never- 
failing loyal interest in his students and his colleagues, and in his 
serene, creative philosophy of life, he has given twenty-eight 
years of valued service to Oakwood. 





The Park School of Baltimore, Md., announces with deep 
regret the retirement of Mrs. Dorothy S. Maltbie. Mrs. Maltbie, 
the wife of one of the school’s first trustees, came to Park in 1927 
as the sixth grade teacher. Since that time, Mrs. Maltbie has 
taught a variety of subjects in the junior high school grades. 
She was the unofficial dean of the junior high school and is 
regarded as a master teacher in the state of Maryland. 





Lt. Colonel W. H. Osborne, former Assistant to the President 
of the Board of Trustees, has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y., succeeding 
Howard K. Moore. 

Colonel Osborne had served the Academy as an instructor in 
Earth Science, Military Science, and biology prior to his appoint- 
ment as Assistant to the President. In this latter position he was, 
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in effect, business manager, public relations officer, and director 
of alumni affairs. 


As Superintendent of the Academy, Colonel Osborne will sit 
with the Board of Trustees and will effectuate their policies in the 
academic and business management of the Academy. 


Assisting Colonel Osborne in the Academy’s faculty organ- 
ization will be George L. Tarr as the new Assistant Headmaster 
in charge of Academics. Merton E. Laverty continues his 
present post as Assistant Headmaster in charge of Testing. 


Other new appointments at Peekskill announced by Colonel 
Osborne this fall include: Major James B. Chandler, Assistant 
to the Superintendent; Major John J. Gaynor, Commandant of 
Cadets; Christian B. Sparks, Assistant to the Superintendent in 
charge of College Guidance; and William E. Le Clere, Assistant 
to the Superintendent in charge of Public Relations. 





Several major changes in administrative appointments for 
the 1959-60 academic year were announced by Dr. Stephen W. 
Roberts, headmaster, Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa. 


John P. Talbot, of the department of history, has been 
appointed head of the department. Mr. Talbot, a graduate of 
Yale University and University of Pennsylvania, will replace 
Frank Light, who accepted an appointment to the department of 
English at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 


R, Gregory Sutcliffe has been named acting head of the 
department of languages. A member of the Perkiomen faculty 
for seven years, Mr. Sutcliffe will replace Henry A. Smith, who 
was granted a year’s leave of absence. Mr. Sutcliffe is a graduate 
of Muhlenberg College and is attending Lehigh University 
graduate school. 


Wayne E. Engle will assume the duties of the head of the 
department of mathematics, a position left vacant by Fred Dias 
Granados, who received an appointment to the department of 
mathematics at Flintridge Preparatory School, Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. Engle joins the school following a graduate assistantship at 
Lehigh University. 





Edward R. Kast, headmaster of the Short Hills Country 
Day School, has announced that Theodore L. Mayhew, head of 
the modern language department of The Pingry School, Hill- 
side, N. J., has been elected the initial president of the recently 
formed Association of Teachers of Independent Schools of 
Northern New Jersey. The Pingry teacher had been the organ- 
ization’s modern language division chairman. 


More than 500 full-time teachers are represented in the 
twenty-four schools that make up the ATISNNJ. These 
institutions are The Beard School, Orange; The Dwight School, 
Engelwood; Miss Fine’s School, Princeton; The Gill School, 
Bernardsville; The Hartridge School, Plainfield; Kent Place 
School, Summit; The Kimberley School, Montclair; Prospect 
Hill Country Day School, Newark, and The Vail-Deane’ School, 
Elizabeth. 


Also, Carteret School, West Orange; Englewood School for 
Boys, Englewood; Montclair Academy, Montclair; Far Hills 
Country Day School, Far Hills; The Hun School of Princeton, 
Princeton; The Rumson Country Day School, Rumson; Morris- 
town School, Morristown; Newark Academy, Newark; The Peck 
School, Morristown; The Pingry School, Hillside; Rutgers 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick; St. Bernard’s School, 
Gladstone; Stevens Academy, Hoboken; Short Hills Country 
Day School, Short Hills, and Wardlaw School, Plainfield. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of The Pingry School for 
twenty-three years, was awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of letters last June by his alma mater, Princeton University. 

The wording of the citation is as follows: ‘Thirty-five 
years out of Princeton, and for nearly twenty-five headmaster of 
Pingry, one of the oldest and best country day schools in the 
nation, which under his leadership has made new additions to its 
century-old renown by the continuing pursuit of excellence. 
Convinced, as all great educators must be, that no man builds 
better than he who builds the future generation in spirit, mind, 
and body, he cherishes accordingly that profound conviction 
which his school motto sums up — Maxima reverentia pueris 
debetur; the greatest respect is owing to boys.” 


Dr. Springer is vice president of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation; a delegate to the College Entrance Examination Board; 
a member of the governing board of the National Council of 
Independent Schools; and a past president of the Country Day 
School Headmasters’ Association. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., announces the following 
administrative appointments: Thomas Barrett, English instruc- 
tor, has been made director of studies; the Rev. Roy Hatt, chap- 
lain, has been appointed senior master and director of placement; 
Ernest Sherman replaces Earle Batchelder as director of ad- 
missions. 





Dr. Arne Gronningsater, head of the English department of 
the Riverdale Country School for Boys, New York City, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence from his duties to study 
the problems involved in a student’s transition from secondary 
school to college or university. Along with this he will observe 
the continuity of curriculum on the various educational levels. 

Dr. Gronningsater plans to spend the fall studying American 
schools and colleges, and then after Christmas he will go abroad 
to observe European educational practices. 





The Reverend Sydney H. Croft, formerly chaplain for ten 
years at St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wisc., has 
accepted the appointment of Headmaster at San Miguel Boys 
School, National City, Calif. During World War II he served 
as chaplain to the 172nd infantry regiment, 43rd division. He 
replaces Father Edwin O. Rossmaessler. 





The first graduate of St. Louis Country Day School, 
Ladue, Mo., to be advanced to an administrative post at the 
school is Robert N. Philips, twenty-nine years old on November 
1, 1959. Mr. Philips, who taught a year at a public high school 
before coming to Country Day two years ago, was appointed 
head of the Middle School, grades eight and nine, effective in 
September. He succeeds Gordon M. Browne, who retired last 
spring after forty years on the faculty. 

Mr. Philips is the son of J. Evan Philips, head of the Country 
Day history department and a faculty member for the last thirty- 
six years. The senior Philips succeeded this fall to the authorship 
of “Around the Quadrangle,” the feature two-page spread of 
news and reminiscences that Mr. Browne wrote in the St. Louis 
Country Day Magazine for its first eleven issues. 

Young Mr. Philips earned his Bachelor of Arts degree in 
English from the University of Maine in 1952 and was awarded a 
Master of Arts in political science by the University of the 
Philippines in 1954 when stationed in the islands with the Air 
Force. 
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W. Glenn Degener, a Latin teacher at St. Louis Country 
Day School since 1953, has been appointed director of the 
school’s testing and advisory program, effective this fall. This 
year he also becomes head of the school’s Latin department, 
in which the only other full-time member is David Long, Latin 
master at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., for the last four years. 
As Latin department head Mr. Degener succeeds Robert L. 
Hobbs, who retired last spring after thirty-two years at Country 
Day. 

Mr. Degener earned his degree at Princeton, took graduate 
study at Columbia University, and taught four years at Riverdale 
Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Coach of three 
champion “B” baseball teams in the last five years at Country 
Day, he advanced to coach of the varsity baseball team last 
spring. He played intramural baseball at Princeton and spent 
one summer in the New York Yankees organization’s scouting 
department and in its minor leagues. 

It happens that the only other new administrator at Country 
Day this fall, Wallace H. Cole Jr., also flew a plane in the 
Philippines. He served in the Islands with the Army Field 
Artillery. Mr. Cole, now in his ninth year at the school, becomes 
head of the lower school, succeeding Walter J. McCreery, who 
retired last spring after thirty-eight years as a Country Day 
teacher. Mr. Cole holds a Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 
degree from the University of Minnesota, has taught both physics 
and mathematics at Country Day, but will combine with his 
administrative work only the teaching of seventh-grade mathe- 
matics, as did Mr. McCreery. 





Thomas B. Hartmann, Headmaster of the St. Mark’s 
School of Texas, in Dallas, has announced that Clayton J. 
Tidey has joined the staff at the boys’ school as Director of 
Development. In this newly created position, Mr. Tidey will 
be responsible for the school’s fund raising organization, alumni 
organization and public relations activities. 

Mr. Tidey is a resident of Princeton, New Jersey. He 
received his Bachelor of Science Degree in Business Adminis- 
tration from Lafayette College in 1957 and is now working 
toward his Master of Business Administration at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas. 





James M. L. Cooley, member of the faculty at Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., for forty years, died in Faribault on 
July 11. He had served Shattuck as dean of students and 
chairman of the modern language department. 





The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., rector and headmaster 
of Shattuck School, has been awarded a doctor of divinity 
degree by the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 

The Rev. Mr. Goldsmith received his B.D. from the seminary 
in 1948; his A.B. is from William College, Williamstown, Mass. 
He has been rector and headmaster of Shattuck since 1950. 





Raymond J. Kiddoo, M.S., has been appointed Dean of 
Boys at Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, Ariz. 

He joined the SAS faculty last year as social science in- 
structor after a year in the San Diego school system. Previously, 
he had taught social science courses and served as principal or 
assistant superintendent of schools in Chapel Hill and four other 
North Carolina school districts. 


Kiddoo received his B.S, degree from Wake Forest College 
in 1936 and an M.S. in education from the University of North 
Carolina in 1954. He was with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
as educational adviser and company commander in 1939-42, 
served during World War II as a Navy gunner officer in the 
Pacific, 1942-45, 





The award of $1,000 fellowships to three instructors at The 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., has been announced by Paul 
Cruikshank, headmaster. The three men were named Mailliard 
Fellows for “excellence in teaching, either in or out of the class- 
room.” The unique awards were made possible by a gift to the 
school last year from Mrs. John Ward Mailliard, Jr., of San 
Francisco, whose late husband graduated from Taft in 1909. 
They are designed to reward “outstanding performance of 
instilling enthusiasm for learning or building those qualities of 
character which best equip Taft students for later life.” Three 
such fellowships are awarded each year by a committee composed 
of the Headmaster and two trustees. 


The recipients of the award this year were William E. 
Sullivan, the director of studies and head of the English depart- 
ment, John S. Noyes, instructor in French, and George W. Chase, 
instructor in mathematics, 





Joseph C. Rennard, graduate of Princeton University and 
former student at the Graduate School of Education at Harvard, 
has taken on the duties of Supervisor of the Taipei American 
School in Formosa. 

Mr. Rennard was for the past ten years Headmaster of the 
Allen-Stevenson School, an elementary day school in New York 
City. Prior to that he served on boarding school faculties at St. 
George’s, Newport, R. I, and the Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 

A growing interest in schools outside of the United States 
coupled with a knowledge of the excellent reputation of the 
Taipei American School prompted Mr. Rennard to come to 
Taipei. He said that the Taipei American School’s reputation 
as one of the outstanding schools in the American overseas 
educational system made it difficult to refuse the offer. This 
position is Mr. Rennard’s first teaching experience outside of the 
U. S. 

Mr. Rennard, a native of Montclair, N. J., was accompanied 
to Taipei by his wife, Margrett, and his son, Charles, 18. They 
now are living in Tien Mou. Charles Rennard hopes to attend 
university courses in Taipei. The Rennards also have two older 
sons, Joseph, Jr. and Frederick, who are attending college in the 


The friendliness and hospitality of everyone in Taipei and 
the amazing development of the Taipei American School from 
eight to 1700 students in less than nine years have greatly 
impressed Mr. Rennard. 

Brig. Gen. Lester S. Bork, Chief, Army Section, MAAG, and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Taipei American School, 
stated that he was pleased that such a well qualified educator 
had been obtained to fill this key position at the school. Mr. 
Rennard is replacing Lt. Col. Douglas K. Blue, USA, who has 
been acting supervisor of the school. 





Mrs, David S. Lavender, long-time librarian, alumni 
secretary, and S.E.B. Bulletin correspondent for The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., died suddenly on September 18. The wife 
of the head of Thacher’s English department, Mrs. Lavender 
(Martha Bloom, Smith College ’31), began her association with 
Thacher in 1946. 
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At Commencement exercises of The Thacher School, Ojai, 
Calif., in June, Headmaster Newton K. Chase announced the 
following administrative appointments: Anson S. Thacher and 
Macdonald Halsey to be assistant headmasters and Richard C. 
Paige, business manager. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Major Clarence P. Mitchell as 
director of activities. Major Mitchell, who is operations and 
training officer of the 111th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, was previously an English instructor at the academy. 

Lt. General Milton G. Baker, founder and superintendent 
of Valley Forge Military Academy, was honored by the Italian 
government at a dinner on the campus on September 16. Dr. 
Giovanni Luciolli, Italian consul general to the United States, 
presented General Baker with the Cross of a Knight in the Order 
of Merit of the Republic (Cavaliere Ufficialo dell’Ordine al 
Merito della Repubblica). The award was given for “General 
Baker’s efforts in the promotion of understanding between Italy 
and the United States.” 





On August 1 a board of trustees, consisting of interested 
parents living in the Plainfield, N. J. area, bought the assets of 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


The Wardlaw Country Day School from Charles D. Wardlaw, 
who had just retired as headmaster of the school after more than 
forty years, and reincorporated it as a non profit educational 
institution under the laws of New Jersey. Prentice C. Horne, 
who had taught at Deerfield Academy for fourteen years, was 
appointed headmaster. 





Joseph Y. Rowe, a member of the Woodberry Forest 
School (Madison County, Virginia) faculty, has been granted 
his first sabbatical year and is spending it at the University of 
Munich. Mr. Rowe received his M.Ed degree at the University 
of Virginia in August. 








NEW NAME 


Following an overwhelmingly affirmative vote of the 
member schools, the Secondary Education Board has 
changed its name to the INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
EDUCATION BOARD. Steps are being taken to in- 
corporate the Board as a non-profit organization in the 
State of Massachusetts. 














Edited by Ouive Day Bramua_t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 

Advanced placement in English has been introduced 
for the 1959-1960 session at The Bishop’s School, 
LaJolla, Calif. Ten seniors, who qualified at the end 
of their junior year, will take the course. Mrs. Jane 
Hermenau, a member of the faculty for three years 
and a graduate of the University of Connecticut, will 
teach advanced placement. 


In addition, the curriculum has been enriched in the 
area of the fine arts. Now required for graduation 
are: choral music in the freshman year; speech arts in 
the sophomore year; music appreciation in the junior 
year; and art history in the senior year. 





Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., has had such 
success with its course in Far Eastern studies, first 
offered as a half-credit course in 1957, that it now 
offers a full-credit introductory survey of the history 
and cultures of the Orient. 


The course itself possesses an exciting format. It is 
not bound to the traditional one text and lecture 
method of presentation but instead uses a wide range 
of materials. More than a dozen books on the develop- 
ment of Asian societies form the backbone of the 
reading content. Classwork is supplemented by visits 


to museums in the Boston area to observe the Oriental 
collections. 


In addition, the course is designed to permit guest 
speakers to come to Dana Hall and speak formally and 
informally to the Far Eastern studies class. Asian 
students doing graduate work in this country, diplo- 
mats from foreign legations in Washington, and 
specialists in the field of Asian studies teaching at 
colleges in the Boston area are included. 


The influence of qualified speakers in the field of 
Asian studies is not limited to the classroom, however. 
Visits to colleges in the area have provided the class 
with an opportunity to hear Dr. John K. Fairbank; 
His Excellency Carlos Romulo, the present ambassa- 
dor to the United States from the Philippines; and 
Dr. Usher Coolidge, curator of the Oriental collection 
at Harvard’s Fogg Museum. 


One of the high spots of the year 1958-59 came on 
April 3 and 4, when Dana Hall was the hostess school 
for a conference on Asian studies in secondary schools 
in New England. Two of the main addresses were 
given by Eleanor Hadley, dean of freshmen at Smith 
College, and Professor Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale 


University. (His address appears elsewhere in this 
issue.) 
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In addition to distinguished speakers, challenging 
panel discussions were held and many opportunities 
provided for an informal exchange of ideas and 
methods of teaching. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence it was voted to establish a permanent New 
England conference on Asian studies with John G. 
Schuler of the Dana Hall history department as 
chairman. 





Moravian Seminary for Girls, Bethlehem, Pa., 
has started a revision of its science curriculum which 
will extend over a three-year period. The plan began 
modestly this fall with the addition of Advanced 
Placement biology, open to interested students who 
have completed Biology I with a grade of at least B 
(85), and qualifying those who pass the advanced 
course to take Advanced Placement College Board 
examinations. Chemistry at the twelfth grade level 
is offered, as in the past. In the fall of 1960 Biology I 
will be dropped, while a new course in the physical 
sciences will be introduced. This will be a two-year 
integrated physics and chemistry sequence. The first 
year, only part I, open to students of the tenth grade 
and up, will be given, and Advanced Placement 
biology and chemistry will continue. In the fall of 
1961 both years of physical science will be offered, 
and regular chemistry dropped. Finally, in the fall 
of 1962, the replanning will be completed with two 
years of physical science in the curriculum as well as 
Advanced Placement biology and Advanced Place- 
ment chemistry. 


The advanced placement courses will be limited to 
very small classes, thus offering individual instruction 
and more freedom to deal with the gifted student in a 
specialized manner. 


With the enlarged curriculum it was, of course, 
necessary to provide additional working space and 
equipment. Accordingly another laboratory was con- 
structed during the summer, with the conversion of 
existing laboratory space and the purchase of new 
equipment. 


A program similar to the one being instituted at the 
Seminary has been in effect at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy and has proved to be quite successful, 
according to a recent faculty evaluation. It is antici- 
pated that this enlarged and improved science study 
will send the student to college better prepared for 
further work in science. 





For the first time, physics is being taught at the 
Riverdale Country School for Girls of New York 
City. The course has been developed from the 


syllabus endorsed by the Physical Science Study 
Committee of the National Science Foundation. 


Throughout the year, the specially selected in- 
structor, Mrs. Nancy Rosenberg, will evaluate the 
materials as prepared by the committee and report to 
the national committee the results of the course. 





An “Introduction to Asia” course is being offered 
for the first time this year by the history department 
of the Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
Offered as an elective, the course is open to all senior 
high school grades. Historical study will be con- 
centrated on the Far East and the subcontinent of 
India, with some attention to the countries of South- 
east Asia. Throughout the year, students will be 


required to keep abreast of current developments in 
the area. 


A constantly growing school library, the special 
“Voices of Asia” program of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia (Young Adults division), and the in- 
creasing availability of excellent paper back books 
make possible fine collateral reading, which will be 
required. 


Other changes in the social studies area include 
required geography in 7th and 8th grades and ancient 
history in 7th grade. The upper school is in transition 
this year, with a two-year cycle U. S. history course 
starting in 11th grade. Problems of democracy, an 
elective senior course, will be dropped after this year, 
the “problems” thereafter to be integrated with U. S. 
history in the senior year. Department revisions to 
be effected next year call for a two-year course in 
European civilization for grades ten and eleven. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
Alumnae of The Annie Wright Seminary, 


Tacoma, Wash., are creating a new scholarship named 
in honor of the school’s headmistress, the Ruth Jenkins 
Scholarship Fund. Started in June 1958 by the class 
of 1948, the fund has climbed to $7,750, through 
participation of 3834% of the alumnae. Graduates 
are hoping to reach their goal of $10,000 before the 
end of the year. Class representatives took responsi- 
bility for contacting their classmates. A shower of 
birthday cards for Dr. Jenkins is expected to bring the 
fund to completion, and increase the percentage of 
individual participation considerably. 





Eight citations and awards, made by the alumnae 
association of The Annie Wright Seminary, as part 
of the celebration of the school’s 75th anniversary, 
brought widespread interest. 
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Dr. Ruth Jenkins, headmistress of the school, wrote 
and delivered the citations, at the request of the 
alumnae association. The Rt. Rev. Stephen Fielding 
Bayne, Bishop of the Diocese of Olympia, presented 
the awards, gold maltese crosses, replicas of one used 


as a merit badge in the 1880’s. News articles were 
used by the home newspapers of recipients as well 
as by Tacoma and Seattle papers. Awards were made 
on the basis of outstanding achievement in their lines 
of endeavor. Those honored were Mrs. M. Parker 
Malsed, Seattle, Wash., for toy designs and inventions; 
Mrs. Manson P. Backus II, Seattle, Wash., home- 
maker and mother; Margaret E. Bell, Loring, Alaska, 
literature; Mrs. Clarence M. Bishop, Portland, Ore., 
philanthropy; Grace M. Brynolson, Norwalk, Conn., 
business woman and journalist; Helen Boyd Keen, 
N. Y., painter; Helen Graham Park, N. Y., archi- 
tecture and interior design; and Dr. Mary Jane 
Stamm, Castro Valley, Calif., medicine. Copies of the 
citations were sent to all alumnae and many friends 
of the school. 





The Katharine Branson School, in Ross, Calif., 
has decided to establish its Father-Daughter Day 
Barbecue as an annual event. Held last year for the 
first time, the day was so successful that Mrs. Virginia 
L. Jennings, headmistress of the school, has scheduled 
it for a regular occurrence on the school’s calendar of 
social activities. The fathers of the students are 
invited on a Sunday in September to participate in 
a day of sports and recreation on the campus. If 
fathers are unable to come because of distance or 
business commitments, grandfathers and uncles are 
welcomed. Guests arrive at 3 p.m., change into 
appropriate sports garb, and compete with their 
daughters and each other in various sports on the 
playfields. Softball, volleyball, archery, tennis, bad- 
minton, ping-pong, and swimming were among last 
year’s popular choices. At sundown, a_ barbecue 
supper is served out-of-doors, followed by music and 
entertainment. Almost 400 students, fathers, guests, 
and faculty attended the first Father-Daughter Day 
and were most enthusiastic about making it a new 
tradition of the school. 





For the past thirty years Laurel School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been actively engaged in the welfare work of 
the community through many areas of service. Since 
the inception of the Community Fund, which origi- 
nated in Cleveland, Laurel has participated in the 
drives to support the 132 agencies now included in the 
United Appeal. 





This year the emphasis on giving has been shifted 
from the classes to individuals, and from an intensive 
drive of short duration to a continuing effort through- 
out the year. A successful all-school dance, at the end 
of the second week of classes in September, provided 
the impetus for the United Appeal Drive in October. 
In addition to the contribution given by the school, 
the girls pledge individual sums which they are 
attempting to earn. 


Another vital contribution to the community is 
made by the members of the junior class, who partici- 
pate actively by giving their services to the Red 
Feather agencies of their choice. The girls contribute 
a minimum of two to four hours a week serving as 
aides in hospitals, day nurseries, homes for the aged, 
centers for retarded and crippled children or as 
volunteers at the museums and at social centers such 
as Karamu House. 


The Junior Council on World Affairs, a community- 
wide organization for the study of current economic, 
political, and social situations, offers the students an 
opportunity to take part in discussions with young 
people of similar interests from other schools. Their 
efforts culminate in an all-day mock United Nations 
Assembly for the high schools of the Greater Cleveland 
area. 





During a spring weekend Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Moses Brown School, Brown University, 
and Pembroke College were hosts to the Second East 
Coast Model United Nations. There was a large 
attendance including, in addition to the local delegates, 
secretaries, and committee members, approximately 
550 students and their teachers from Indiana through 
New York and up to Maine and the consulate repre- 
sentatives from the embassies of Ghana, China, the 
United Arab Republic, Austria, France, and Brazil. 





“Exposure to college” is a technique stressed by 
The Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, 
Mass., for its 200 boarding students — particularly 
the seniors. 


Geography plays a large role in the success of 
Burnham’s “Exposure to college” philosophy. The 
school is almost completely surrounded by the Smith 
College campus; and Amherst, Mount Holyoke, 
Williams, Bennington, and the University of Mass- 
achusetts are all within very short driving distances. 
Thus it is easy to arrange for a group of Burnham 
girls to attend a Shakespearian production at Amherst, 
a play or lecture at Mount Holyoke, an opera at the 
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University of Massachusetts, a concert at Smith, or 
an art exhibit at Williams. Each fall, the school 
schedules a series of autumn trips to most of these 
campuses to acquaint all new girls with the region 
and its colleges. 


Administrative planning is equally important in 
making the technique work. Last year, the Burnham 
Speakers’ and Writers’ Club had members of the 
Amherst speakers’ group at the school for dinner, 
discussion, and after-dinner talks. Juniors and seniors 
in the Burnham Glee Club also had a joint concert and 
supper-dance with the Yale Freshman Chorus. In 
addition, a sizable number of Burnham seniors 
attend Pre-Freshman Day each year at Smith and 
other colleges, while others are often guests of Burn- 
ham graduates at nearby colleges for lunch, dinner, or 
special events. At Burnham, a certain amount of 
study-hall proctoring is done by college under- 
graduates who are on scholarships. Many of the 
specialized sports at Burnham are directed by graduate 
students who are working for their master’s degrees in 
physical education. And advanced language classes 
at Burnham occasionally attend a college movie or 
lecture in French or Spanish. All this is in addition 
to the usual college counseling, interviews, College 
Board and other tests. 


The Burnham administration believes there are two 
reasons why its technique of college exposure is an 
essential part of college preparation. First, the stu- 
dents get a “feel” for college life — its challenge and 
its freedom, its diversities and its demands, its oppor- 
tunities and its pitfalls. This helps make the tran- 
sition from a 200-student campus to one that is five, 
ten, or even twenty times as large easy and pleasant — 
an important factor for girls from independent board- 
ing schools, with their relatively small enrollments and 
limited freedom. 


Second, by being constantly exposed to college 
people and college functions Burnham students are 
kept from over-romanticizing college — from dream- 
ing of it as a land of fun and frolic off in some vague 
and distant future! To Burnham students, college 
is a very real and challenging experience — one that 
they have been exposed to over and over again in 
their secondary school years by a carefully planned 
and supervised program. 





The Headmistresses Association of the Middle West 
held the annual fall meeting at Saint Mary’s Hall, 
Episcopal girls’ school, Faribault, Minn., October 
11-12-13. Martha Robbins, headmistress of the 
school, was the official hostess, assisted by members 


of the faculty and students. The group is composed 
of the heads of thirty private schools in the middle 
west. 


An interesting and varied program had been planned 
for the group, a number of the activities being held at 
Saint Mary’s. 


Following a dinner Saturday evening at the Mini- 
kahda Club in Minneapolis, as guests of the Saint 
Mary’s board of trustess, with Dr. Harvey Rice of 
Macalester College as guest speaker, the head- 
mistresses joined Saint Mary’s students and faculty 
for breakfast Sunday morning. A service in the 
beautiful school chapel in charge of the school chap- 
lain, the Very Rev. John MacNaughton, was next on 
the program, with guests, faculty, and students 
participating. A tour of the school was made before 
the business session. Monday morning the guests 
visited the Saint Mary’s class sessions. 


Other activities during the three-day meeting in- 
cluded: a dinner discussion meeting with college 
admissions officers; a buffet supper at the Shattuck 
School rectory with the Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, 
D.D., rector and headmaster of Shattuck School, as 
host; a social hour preceding a dinner at the Faribault 
Country Club, with Marvin Horstman, headmaster 
of St. James School as host; a tour of the Carlton 
and St. Olaf campuses at Northfield, Minn., the 
headmistresses being guests for a luncheon at Carlton, 
and a tea at St. Olaf’s. The final social event was a 
luncheon at The College Club in Minneapolis given 
by the Saint Mary’s Mothers Club. 





For the third consecutive year, Saint Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault, Minn., will entertain a guest teacher 
for the school year. Mrs. Rajendara Kaur Dhillon of 
Punjab, India, a visiting teacher under the Fulbright 
program, will teach physics and higher mathematics 
for 1959-60. 


Mrs. Dhillon is a graduate of Government College, 
Ludhiana; Central Institute of Education, Delhi; and 
Punjab University. 


Two years ago Miss Inga Nielsen of Aarhus, 
Denmark, spent the year at Saint Mary’s, and the 
past year Dr. Ruth Mayser of Frankfort, Germany, 
was the guest teacher. 





Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., 
took place on October 23-25. The events included 
talks by Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, president of 
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Stanford University, and Federal Judge Harold R. 
Medina. 


On Friday, October 23, at a dinner in a marquee on 
the school hockey field, Dr. Sterling, father of a West- 
over graduate, spoke on the meaning of education. 
On Saturday morning Virgilia Peterson, author and 
critic, Westover ’21, moderated a panel discussion of 
“The Future Role of Education in Independent 
Schools for Girls.” Judge Medina, grandfather of a 
Westover student, was a panelist, as were Homer 
Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and trustee of the school; Duncan M. Spencer, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Fiduciary 
Trust Company of New York; and C. Lalor Burdick, 
director of the Lalor Foundation, Wilmington. The 
last two speakers have daughters at the school. 


An academic procession followed, including rep- 
resentatives from leading universities and other edu- 
cational institutions as well as the trustees and 
members of the faculty of Westover. The formal 
ceremonies ended with a chapel service conducted by 
Bishop Walter Gray of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Connecticut. Students and their parents then had a 
picnic lunch at the school outdoor fireplace; other 
guests ate a buffet luncheon in the dining room. 


Open house was held at the school on Sunday, 
when members of the community of Middlebury and 
its environs visited the extensive exhibits dealing 
with school life. The highlight of these was a photo- 
graphic mural, sixty-five feet long, illustrating the 
founding and history of the school. Other placard 
exhibits displayed such phases of school life as the 
academic work, the sports program, and the types of 
work done by the students for the community. 


A second symposium is being arranged for May 
13-15, the weekend of alumnae reunions. 


Chairman of the committee on arrangements for 
the anniversary celebrations is Nancy May Rennell 
(Mrs. Paul T.), Westover ’35, assisted by Patience 
Norman of the Westover history department. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The new library wing of The Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., provides space for 16,000 
books and furnishes additional living quarters for 
students. Donated by Mrs. Marie Sutton, the 
browsing room will be called “The Albert Sutton 
Room” in memory of her husband, architect of the 
original building. Their son, John H. Sutton, designed 
the new building. 





The exterior of the $165,000 wing will match the 
Tudor style of the rest of the school. Interior furnish- 
ings will be modern. Librarians of the northwest 
have been following progress of the building with 
interest because it will house the latest and most 
efficient library equipment obtainable. 





Opening for its seventy-fourth year this fall the 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has just 
completed a major addition to its plant. 


Enlarged and modernized facilities include expanded 
cafeteria space, new conference and tutoring rooms, a 
new music room and a new art studio. The last such 
major improvements were a completely modernized 
science laboratory and the construction earlier of a 
gymnasium. 





During the recent Capital Campaign at The 
Bishop’s School in La Jolla, Cal., more than one- 
half million dollars was raised for new construction 
and physical improvements. In June, ground break- 
ing ceremonies were held for Cummins Hall, named 
for Caroline S. Cummins, headmistress from 1921- 
1953. The building will house thirty-two students 
and two staff members on the second floor. The 
first floor will contain eight classrooms and a faculty 
common room. The building is the first structure to 
be erected on the school’s campus in twenty-five years. 


In addition to the major dormitory, two staff 
dwellings are also under construction. A faculty 
residence equipped to accommodate seven teachers 
will be completed by late December or early January. 
A large gift to the fund drive has also made possible a 
residence for the headmistress. 


As a result of campaign contributions, many changes 
have been made: new parking facilities have been 
established where none had previously existed; the 
gymnasium was enlarged to accommodate all-school 
meetings, formerly held in the study hall; vinyl tile 
has been laid in the three present dormitories; science 
laboratories have been re-modeled and re-equipped; 
several classrooms have been remodeled. 


The school is currently celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary year. 





The alumnae of Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y., are planning a nation-wide Emma Willard 
Day to be held October 28. This day has been set 
aside so that various alumnae groups might sponsor 
some project for the Second Century Fund which the 
school hopes to raise by its 150th anniversary in 1964. 
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Henry Fonda, stage, screen, and TV actor, whose 
daughter Jane, is a graduate of Emma Willard, is 
heading the national committee for Emma Willard 
Day. Local committees in various cities throughout 
the United States are planning events for their 
communities under the aegis of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Some of the projects which have been planned are 
an “Open House” tour in New York City under the 
direction of Michael Greer, president of the National 
Society of Interior Designers; an “Emma Willard 
Through the Ages” fashion show in Philadelphia; a 
fashion show and tea in Waltham, Mass.; another 
“Open House” sponsored by the N.S.1.D. in Chicago; 
another under the direction of William H. Denler of 
the American Institute of Decorators in Detroit; a 
tour of the Hoover Museum at Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, Calif.; and a tour of the old houses of 
Troy. Other events will take place in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Washington, and Williamstown, Mass. 


In order to minimize any duplication of effort, and 
to operate as efficiently as possible, the various 
brochures and tickets were printed and addressed in 
New York. Alumnae groups were responsible only 
for procuring patronesses, handling requests for 
tickets and serving as hostesses. All publicity and 
news releases were sent from New York to each area. 





Everglades School for Girls, Miami, Fia., 
achieved adult stature this fall when the first senior 
class was added. To prepare for this and to increase 
the science and language facilities, the school plant 
was enlarged. 


The new science laboratory has the necessary 
equipment for teaching chemistry and physics, as 
well as biology and the natural sciences. 


The language laboratory is equipped with tape- 
recorders and record players for emphasis on the oral- 
aural approach to language study. This equipment 
will help to achieve more effectively the goal of bi- 
lingualism. 


Everglades School has been awarded $6885 from 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to meet 
the above needs, and at the moment is the only school 
in Florida so honored. 





The new junior school building of the Girls’ 
Preparatory School, Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
dedicated on May 15 and is being used for the first 
time this fall. The new building for seventh and 


eighth grade students contains ten classrooms, a 
visual aid room, a sick bay, a library, a study hall, 
and a music room. A glass-enclosed loggia furnishes 
easy access to the gymnasium and administration 
buildings. Funds for the building, which cost approxi- 
mately $250,000, have been given by the patrons, 
alumnae, and friends of the school. 


The director of the Junior School is Mary Elizabeth 
Smith, who received her B.A. at Duke University 
and her M.A. in Education at the University of 
Chattanooga. Miss Smith, an alumna of the Girls’ 
Preparatory School, has been a teacher at the school 
for several years. 





Sidney N. Towle has been appointed associate 
headmaster, principal of the new Girls’ Division, of 
Kent School, Kent, Conn. The new school will 
open in September 1960. 


Mr. Towle is a Kent alumnus of the Class of 1931, 
and a graduate of Yale College, A.B., 1935. A 
graduate of Yale Law School, LL.B., 1938, he has 
practiced law in Boston since then with the firm of 
Withington, Cross, Park and McCann, of which he 
became a partner in 1947. 


At Kent, Mr. Towle was president of the alumni 
Association in 1949 and 1950 and a member of the 
board of trustees, and has most recently served as a 
member of the Vance Committee and as leader of the 
financial campaign for the Girls’ Division. 


The Girls’ School of which Mr. Towle will be 


principal is progressing in all respects. 


Of the seven new buildings, the walls in two of the 
dormitories are past first floor level and the foundation 
work is well advanced on the other two dormitories 
and the dining hall. The foundations for the library- 
science wings to the classroom building have been 
completed for some time and structural steel is 
presently being erected. Finishing work on the re- 
modelled portion of the classroom building is under 
way, as are the foundation walls for the auditorium- 
gymnasium. 





The long-standing need in the Mid-South area for 
a fully-accredited, non-denominational secondary 
girls’ school with resident facilities was met by 
Lausanne School for Girls, Memphis, Tenn., when 
in September it admitted boarding students in the 
upper grades of its new $600,000 resident and country 
day school. 
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Expansion of the thirty-three-year-old Memphis 
institution to include boarding facilities for fifty-four 
girls was undertaken, according to Mrs. Myrtle Cobb, 
headmistress, to meet the ever-increasing demands for 
a school combining good education with moral and 
spiritual values. ‘Previously, the closest schools of 
this type have been in Virginia and Texas,” Mrs. Cobb 


said. “Many parents in the Memphis trading area 
would prefer having their young daughters of high 
school age closer to home.” 


The new buildings, located on a forty-acre wooded 
lot, which slopes to a natural lake and is just east of 
Memphis city limits, accommodate 350 girls in kinder- 
garten and grades one through twelve. Included are 
twenty-one classrooms, a combination cafetorium to 
be used as cafeteria and auditorium, kitchen, lounge, 
library, temporary gymnasium, tennis courts and 
other recreational facilities, and a dormitory residence 
of twenty-seven double rooms for girls in grades nine 
through twelve. These represent only the first unit 
of the school’s building program. 


The long-range plans, to be developed in stages 
during the next five years, provide for an expenditure 
of $1,500,000, with eventual boarding facilities for 
150 girls and a total enrollment of 500. There will be 
additional classrooms and dormitories, a gymnasium 
with theatrically-equipped stage, riding stables and 
ring, and swimming pool. 


Though designed to meet the needs of its own area, 
the school this year has resident students representing 
fourteen states, including New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Georgia. 





This fall The MacDuffie School for Girls in 
Springfield, Mass., opened a new dormitory which 
houses twenty new boarding students. The new 
dormitory is on an acre of land contiguous to the 
school, and helps to complete a large semi-circle of 
new land and buildings that started with the purchase 
of the Wallace estate in 1956. The school now has a 
boarding enrollment of 115 students and a total 
enrollment of 276. 





At National Cathedral School in Washington, 
D.C., work was begun this September on a new aca- 
demic building adjacent to the recently completed 
Procter Hall, which houses the chemistry and the 
biology laboratories, six classrooms, and a second and 
much-needed gymnasium. The new unit will be 





called Founders Hall, since it is hoped that every 
alumna and all the present pupils will have a share in 
making it a reality. Founders Hall will provide ten 
classrooms, a large study room, conference rooms, 
offices for the administrator, and a spacious faculty 
room. It is designed not to provide for more pupils 
but to consolidate the academic life of the school in 
one area and to release much needed space in the 
main building for residence life. It is hoped that 
Founders Hall will be completed by September 1960, 
and that its dedication will culminate the school’s 
60th anniversary year. 





The opening of the twenty-fifth academic year at 
the Riverdale Country School for Girls, in River- 
dale-on-Hudson of New York City, was marked by 
major renovations on the eight-acre campus along 
the Hudson River. The four-fold program was 
accomplished during the summer through the board 
of trustees and the P. T. A. development committee. 


The dining room was expanded over the large 
porch of the junior building so that the seating 
capacity has been almost doubled. This allows for a 
dramatic view from the dining room out over the 
campus, the new tennis courts and the Hudson River. 


Over $5000 was spent to renovate and equip the 
science laboratories in the Senior Building. This re- 
modelling was done at the same time as a new sprinkler 
system was installed in the building. 


The construction of four all-weather, all-purpose 
cork-asphalt tennis courts provided a great addition 
to the physical education facilities at the school. 
These courts were constructed by tennis champions, 
J. Donald and Lloyd Budge, presently associated 
with the Budge Tennis Corporation. The estimated 
$30,000 project included ten-foot fencing around the 
two sets of courts and outdoor basketball equipment. 


The improvements on campus were first inspected 
by the parents on Friday, October 2, when the annual 
mothers’ day was held. An exhibition match by Don 
Budge, Ed Moylan, U. S. Davis Cup Coach; Martin 
Buxby from the Longshore Country Club of Westport, 
Connecticut, and Lloyd Budge was part of the day’s 
program. 





Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y., has put 
into operation this fall a new girls’ Gymnasium with 
provision for basketball, badminton, and volley-ball. 
The building also contains a fully equipped locker 
room adequate for the needs of 240 girls, an office for 
the physical education director, a first aid room, and 
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storage areas. This major addition to physical 
facilities represents the final phase of the school’s 
development program. 





An interested student body at Saint Margaret’s 
School in Waterbury, Conn., accomplished an am- 
bitious fund-raising project during the usually in- 
active months of summer vacation. Enthusiasm for 
establishing a more functional and centralized library 
inspired the fifty-four girls in the Library Club to join 
forces long-distance to organize a fund-raising summer- 
theater performance. With the warm support of 
Miss Fairbanks, arrangements were made with the 
owner-producer of the Southbury Playhouse in South- 
bury, Conn., to hold a benefit performance for the 
Saint Margaret’s Library Fund. 


The girls in the Library Club very much wanted to 
sponsor the opening night performance of the last 
play of the season for a number of reasons. Foremost 
of these was the fact that the star of this last play, 
Ryc Trier Jackson, was a Saint Margaret’s alumna. 
Needless to say, the interest and spirit which resulted 
from this combination of Saint Margaret’s with Saint 
Margaret’s were the most positive and rewarding 
aspects of the project. 


Preparations for the event brought students from 
the immediate vicinity to the school, where they 
organized their publicity. Bulk-mail flyers were sent 
out. Later a follow-up flyer, newspaper articles, a 
telephone campaign, posters, and “word-of-mouth” 
advertising followed. Response was immediate and 
gratifying. Reservations for tickets were made 
directly with the Library Club, who used the school 
as a central clearing point. 


Tickets were sold at approximately one dollar 
above box-office prices. A sponsor and patron list 
enabled friends of Saint Margaret’s who lived at a 
distance to support the project. 


On the evening of the performance, bright posters 
describing past activities of the Library Club were 
displayed in the foyer of the theater. Members of 
the Club served as ushers at the performance. 


A profit of $600.00 resulted from this summer effort, 
for which very few expenses were incurred. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


New administrative personnel joining the staff of The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., this year are M. Jean 
Bloomquist and Mrs. Dorothy N. Johnson. Miss Bloomquist, 
administrative assistant and teacher of speech and drama, came 


to the seminary from Freeport, Ill. She studied at Knox College 
and Northwestern University. While at Northwestern Miss 
Bloomquist did administrative and counseling work with under- 
graduate women. Mrs. Johnson will serve as director of residence. 
She has served as announcer and translator for the British Broad- 
casting Corp., and as representative in France and field adminis- 
trator in the Middle East for two British medical and welfare 
teams. She has also given free lance talks and done translations 
for the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 





Through the generosity of one of her alumni, Princeton 
University has been enabled to sponsor a series of awards to be 
known as the “Princeton Prizes for Distinguished Secondary 
School Teaching in the State of New Jersey.” Four such prizes, 
in the amount of $1250 each, will be awarded to teachers in the 
State’s public and private secondary schools who, in the judg- 
ment of the selection committee, have made and are making 
significant contributions to the education of young men and 
women. In making the selections the committee will seek to 
recognize fruitful teaching, devoted service, and human as well as 
professional qualities. 

Mrs. E. Stuart Faber (Pamela Thomas Faber), class of 1919 
at Barnard College, was one of four teachers to receive the 
“Princeton Prize for Distiniguished Secondary School Teaching 
in the State of New Jersey” awarded for the first time this year 
by Princeton University. Mrs. Faber was nominated for this 
honor by The Beard School, Orange, N. J., where she has 
recently completed her thirty-fifth year as a teacher. Mrs, 
Faber is head of the history department and sponsor of the 
International Relations Club of the school. She holds the 
Master’s degree from Columbia University. 





The Trustees of The Dalton School, New York City, 
announce with regret the retirement of Mrs. Charles Durham, 
Headmistress since 1942. Mrs. Prescott Evarts, Mrs. Durham's 
assistant, will be the acting Headmistress for the school year 
1959-60. Mrs. Durham will serve as consultant to the school 
while a committee of the Board of Trustees is searching for her 
successor. 





LeBaron C. Colt, Jr., head of the science department of 
Everglades School for Girls, Miami, Fla., is the recipient of a 
state-wide honor. Mr. Colt presented a paper to the Mathe- 
matics and Science Advisory Committee of the Florida Nuclear 
Energy Commission, offering suggestions for a more effective 
science program in Florida schools. 


Mr. Colt received the second prize of one hundred dollars. 





Robert D. Lynn, the new president of Miss Hutchison’s 
School, Memphis, Tenn., was honored jointly with the retiring 
president, Dr. W. R. Atkinson, at a reception on October 11. 


Dr. Atkinson officially retired in September, having served 
Miss Hutchison’s School as president since 1947. Dr. Atkinson 
will be remembered for his outstanding accomplishments in many 
educational fields, but especially can his success be gauged by 
the growth of the school itself. The enrolment grew from 200 
to over 400, and the value of the physical plant doubled. 

As a final token of appreciation the students and faculty 
secretly commissioned a well known artist to paint an oil portrait 
of Dr. Atkinson, which was hung in the main foyer by the side 
of one of Miss Hutchison, the school’s founder. 

Mr. Lynn, a native of Clinton, S. C., is preeminently 
qualified to be Dr. Atkinson’s successor. He was graduated from 
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Presbyterian College and received his master’s degree from the 
College of William and Mary. For the past thirteen years he has 
been national executive secretary of Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. 





Dr. Cecily Cannan Selby has succeeded Olivia Green as 
headmistress of The Lenox School, New York City. Mrs. 
Selby is a Radcliffe College alumna with a doctorate from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The new headmistress 
has held teaching positions at M.I.T. and the Cornell Medical 
College and taught science at The Lenox School during the 
1957--1958 academic year. Mrs. Selby is the wife of Dr. Henry 
M. Selby and the mother of three young sons, 





Dr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr., headmaster of the Northfield 
School for Girls, has announced the appointment of Janet 
Jacobs to the newly created position of academic dean. 


Miss Jacobs, formerly dean of freshmen and director of 
placement at Wilson College, holds degrees from Oberlin College 
and Radcliffe College. She joined the Northfield faculty in 1945, 
spent the school year 1951-52 in England as a Fulbright exchange 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry 


ABOUT THE CURRICULUM 


A ninth grade has been added at the Aiken Pre- 
paratory School, Aiken, S.C. Up to this time, with 
grades four through eight, instruction has been largely 
on a horizontal scale with each master teaching a 
grade in basic subjects (arithmetic, English, and 
reading), then teaching a specialty (history, geo- 
graphy, science, and French) throughout the school. 
There has been some homogeneous grouping within 
the classroom, but in some classes the ability range 
has been wide. 


When the ninth grade was added, instruction was 
placed on a vertical scale, with each master teaching 
one basic course to each grade. Interclass ability 
grouping was effected in English, arithmetic, and 
algebra; and poor readers take an intensive reading 
course rather than begin Latin and French in the 
seventh grade. Ability grouping of this type will 
screen boys who are headed for secondary school into 
two divisions in order that those headed for schools 
demanding higher capability go into fast sections; and 
those boys whose tests indicate that they are not 
quite up to the required aptitude are placed in sections 
where they can concentrate in areas in which they 
progress at a more moderate rate. 





teacher, then returned to Northfield for one year, resigning in 
1954 to accept the position at Wilson College. 





Two administrative assistants have joined the staff of Saint 
Margaret’s School in Waterbury, Conn. Constance Walter, a 
graduate of Wellesley, was teacher and assistant to the head- 
master at the Arnold School, and has held the post of adminis- 
trative assistant and teacher of English at Saint Mary’s-in-the- 
Mountains. She will have some administrative duties and teach 
English at Saint Margaret’s. 

Delia Davis, administrative assistant and teacher of history, 
received her A.B. from Bates College. She did graduate work 
at the University of New Hampshire, Boston University, and the 
University of Wisconsin, and has been teaching at Lasell Junior 
College. 





Elizabeth Cushman of the Latin department, Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn., holds this year the Louis Bulkley 
Dillingham Chair of Teaching, endowed by the alumnae, parents 
and faculty of the school on the occasion three years ago of 
Miss Dillingham’s twenty-fifth year as headmistress. Miss 
Cushman has been teaching at the school since 1935; before then 
she taught at the American High School in Paris. 


F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is believed that the addition of the ninth grade 
will make possible even more provision for individual 
differences and provide greater leadership oppor- 
tunities for the boys who elect the additional year. 





The Buckley Country Day School, Roslyn, 
N. Y., has made curriculum changes in non-academic 
areas. Art, shop, and music courses, formerly given 
to senior and intermediate students twice weekly, 
are now being required only once a week. In addition, 
to create a stronger program for the talented students 
in these subjects, an elective program has been in- 
augurated. Artistic and musically talented students 
are now able to elect one or two extra hours in smaller, 
more select art and music classes. Music instructor, 
Carlo Lombardi, has developed a program of music 
history and appreciation from grade one through nine. 
With the new elective hours he is able to cover all the 
secondary school pre-requisites for potential college 
music majors. 


The Buckley Country Day School has announced 
its decision to begin the teaching of French in the 
fourth grade. The new courses are the first step in a 
plan to offer instruction in French throughout the 
entire school. 
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Among the changes already instituted at Crane 
Country Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif., under 
new Headmaster Lewis Kimball’s leadership are 
expanded language and science programs. French 
by the direct method is now being offered from the 
third through the ninth grades, with full course 
emphasis in the latter grade. A similar offering in 
general science is being undertaken beginning with 
grade five. 





For three years The Dexter School of Brookline, 
Mass., has offered a program known as “Operation 
Cobweb.” Boys who have completed the seventh 
year and who are about to enter a secondary school 
are invited to spend a week at Dexter studying begin- 
ning algebra, French, and second year Latin. It is 
hoped that as a result of this post-Labor Day intensive 
week’s work, academic cobwebs will be removed and 
the transition from elementary to secondary school 
will be smoother. 





A plan long under consideration at Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass., of engaging the services of 
consultants for various departments has been put into 
partial effect. 


Louis C. Zahner, retired head of the English depart- 
ment of Groton School, is to be special consultant 
and adviser to the English department. He has made 
a survey of the department and will advise with its 
members during the year. 


Henry W. Bragdon, head of the history department 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy, will occupy a similar 
position with the social studies department at the 
conclusion of his sabbatical leave next January. 


Also, Dr. Olive S. Niles, director of reading in the 
public schools of Springfield, Mass., has been meeting 
and will continue to meet with the full faculty to 
advise on the improvement of reading skills. 





At East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., a 
required eighth grade course in mythology, instituted 
several years ago, has been receiving the enthusiastic 
praise of graduates now in secondary schools. 


The purpose of the course is to provide the student 
with a background for the study of ancient history, 
Latin, and English literature. Primarily an in-class 
course, mythology meets three times a week and deals 
mainly with Greek and Roman myths, although a 
brief study of Norse gods is included. 


In connection with his study of mythology, each 
student is required to undertake a project in which 
he collects mythological names through the normal 
reading of newspapers, magazines, advertisements, 
etc. 


From East Woods graduates in secondary schools 
have come such comments as the following: “The 
mythology course gave me a definite advantage over 
others here in history and English.” . . . “Mythology 
gave me a background for both English and Latin.” 
. . . “better comprehension in reading.” 





The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., has in- 
augurated a new, comprehensive science program for 
study by most boys in grades 5-8. This program will 
incorporate use of a new 375-power telescope and the 
school’s microscopes, in addition to using source 
material available in the immediate environs and 
from the Boston Museum of Science. 





The Park School of Baltimore announces a 
significant change in the musical program of its lower 
school. Instruction in a basic string instrument, the 
violin, will be required in the third grade. The 
children will receive instruction in groups of eight or 
nine under the direction of Celia Sucgang, concert 
master of the Peabody Conservatory orchestra. 





The Presbyterian Day School of Memphis, Tenn., 
has acquired a six-inch reflector telescope for use of 
fifth and sixth-grade students in the school’s accele- 
rated daily science classes and the advanced-level 
Saturday tutorial courses for gifted students. Ob- 
tained through the generosity of a group of patrons 
interested in the school’s unique science program, the 
telescope has been installed on an observation plat- 
form, with students returning to the school at night 
to investigate certain aspects of the heavens. 


Following instruction and tests in the operation of 
the telescope, science pupils are using it to study 
double stars, variable stars, messier objects (galaxies 
and nebulae), and lunar and planetary photography. 
Such features as clock drive and camera attachments 
enable astrophotographical use of the telescope. 


During the year, individual projects will be under- 
taken by students, under the supervision of Leigh W. 
MacQueen, head of the school’s science department. 
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Shady Side Academy Junior School of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is utilizing the science programs on 
W.Q.E.D. T.V., the educational television station 
for this area. 


As a result of most generous gifts, each of the two 
sections in the fourth and fifth grades has access to a 
television set. The programmed lessons have led to 
lively and interesting discussions in the classroom 
follow-up periods. 





Tenacre Country Day School, the lower division 
of the Dana Hall Schools, Wellesley, Mass., is testing 
a new approach to art education on the elementary 
school level. 


For some time many teachers have noted a lack of 
understanding and interest on the part of our young 
people in the works of art around us. 


With the cooperation of each home-room teacher 
and the art teacher, Mrs. Eve Carey, the children 
will hear of the more prominent artists in the history 
of American art. First and Second Grades will learn 
of Copley, Stuart, Whistler, Homer, Eakins, Ryder, 
Currier, Cassat, Sargent, and Benton. Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Grades will add La Farge and Feininger to 
the above list, while the Sixth Grade will study all of 
these as well as Bellows, Hawthorne, Calder and Dali. 


In correlation with the art classes, each home-room 
teacher will follow an outline on each artist, covering 
a brief account of his life and contributions to Ameri- 
can art. As each artist is studied, large reproductions 
of his work will be placed on view in a central spot. 
At the end of each term the art teacher will test each 
child in order to evaluate the information retained. 


Should this prove to be as worthwhile as some art 
authorities believe, the system will be enlarged to 
include a general history of art with the younger 
children learning about American art, and the older 
ones advancing to a study of art through the ages. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The trustees of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass., have instituted new benefits for the faculty. 


Those carrying health and hospitalization insurance 
under the Blue-Cross — Blue-Shield plan are now 
eligible for the additional coverage of the Master 
Medical plan which provides many added benefits 
in case of prolonged illness. The school is absorbing 
the cost of this additional coverage. 





Also, on a contributory basis, with the school match- 
ing the teachers’ premium payments, a group life 
insurance policy has been written with the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annunity Association. This policy is 
intended to supplement the TIAA Pension Plan which 
has been in effect at Eaglebrook School since 1953. 





All boys in the 7th and 8th grades of The Fay 
School, Southborough, Mass., will take the Secondary 
School Admission Test in December, whether applying 
to another school or not. Seventh grade boys return- 
ing to Fay next year wil! benefit from taking this test 
as a practice, and the information thus obtained will 
be useful in counseling parents regarding future school 
aims. 





The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., was 
host during June for the boys’ division of the 5th 
Annual New England Thirteen-and-Under Champion- 
ships, in which fifty young tennis players from New 
England and New York took part. 


This fall the school passed a milestone when the 
first two grandsons of old boys were enrolled. One of 
these is the son of the first “son of an old boy” and the 
grandson of one of the first boys to enter the school 
when it opened in 1903. All were named George 
Brown and all are from Honolulu. 





On the last Sunday in August, Ford Country Day 
School, Los Altos, Calif., celebrated the opening of 
its twenty-fifth year with a party for patrons, gradu- 
ates, former pupils, and parents. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Carter Ford, owner-directors, started the school in 
1935 for twenty children — pre-school through third 
grade. In 1952, when they moved to larger quarters 
(the former Morgan mansion), grades through the 
sixth were added, and an enrollment of 100 boys and 
girls was accepted. With continued development of 
the building and its ten-acre knoll, capacity enrollment 
of 165 is now maintained. 


Five hundred guests for the silver anniversary-year 
party were received by Mr. and Mrs. Ford and 
members of the school staff on the front terraces of 
the “great house,” originally one of the west’s large, 
private residences, built by Percy T. Morgan in the 
style of a 16th century manor house — Speke Hall — 
near Liverpool, England. Actual ceilings, panelling, 
mantels and other wood and stone carvings of the 
16th century and earlier were imported from Europe 
and incorporated in the building. In fact, the “Great 
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Hall” — a room forty by sixty-five feet with a twenty- 
five feet high ceiling of elaborate gold leaf which 
frames seventeen paintings of the Venetian school — 
was all brought over from the palace of the Doge 
Marino Grimani on the Grand Canal. Here during 
the party (to return to the present) a six-piece Latin 
American marimba orchestra played for dancing. On 
the walls were mounted snapshots and news photo- 
graphs of the school and its pupils from its earliest 
years. Many guests found themselves in the pictures, 
and several remarked that their own children are of a 
corresponding age. 


The pick of Ford pupils’ paintings and drawings — 
saved throughout the life of the school — were hung 
in the classrooms with a notice that, although they 
looked quite like any child’s work today, they were 
truly “‘old masters.” 


A display in “Commons” explained the historical 
background of the building itself and some of its 
features, which include a stone balustrade, on one 
terrace, formed of the pointed tips of the Gothic 
window arches of twelfth century Greyfriars’ Monas- 
tery, London. The monastery was taken from the 
monks by Henry VIII and became the home of the 
famous “Blue Coat School” founded by his ill-fated 
son, Edward VI. Mementos of another English 
school are the stone obelisks that form the entrance 
gateposts. These, carved in 1660, together with urns 
carved fifty years later, were obtained by Morgan 
from the Surrey residence of playwright, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan — a building that until early this 
century housed the school that Morgan himself 
attended as a child. 





The Grymes Memorial School in Orange, Va., 
used a Medieval Fair as a fund-raising project 
sponsored by the school and the Parent-Teacher 
Association on October 10. Special guests at the 
school for the day were the members of the faculty 
and student body of the Belfield School in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. A girls’ softball game and a boys’ 
football game between the two schools were features 
of the occasion. 


A tilting or jousting tournament in which a number 
of local horsemen participated was a special feature 
of the day. The riders, or knights errant, bearing 
lances at least seven feet long, rode a course of three 
stations in seven seconds competing for the challenge 
chalice and the honor of naming the Queen of Love 
and Beauty, who was escorted by a parade of the entire 
Grymes School student body to her throne, where she 
presided over the afternoon game. 


Entertainment and refreshment booths, rides and 
games, all designed to carry out the medieval theme, 
were established on the school campus, where parents, 
children and visitors spent the day. 





The Trustees of Bel Air Town and Country 
School, at 11414 Chalon Road in Los Angeles, Calif., 
announce a change in the school name to The John 
Thomas Dye School in honor of the late Lieutenant 
John Thomas Dye III, only son of the founders, who 
was shot down in Austria during World War II. His 
parents, John Thomas Dye II and Cathryn Robberts 
Dye, are headmaster and headmistress, respectively, 
of this coeducational school and own and direct the 
Brentwood Town and Country School, which they 
founded in Los Angeles thirty years ago. 





The Hawken School of Cleveland, Ohio has com- 
pleted its first year of a teacher training program. 
Two of the three cadets have been engaged to teach 
next year. 


The program is guided by a faculty committee 
which follows closely the progress of trainees and 
arranges for experiences which will insure a meaningful 
orientation in the mechanics of school operation and 
classroom management. Trainees attend faculty 
meetings, assist in the athletic program, and serve on 
faculty committees. 


In addition to classroom experience, appropriate 
classes are attended at Western Reserve University 
toward master’s degrees and certification. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the time is spent at Hawken, 
and one-third at the University. Cadets receive an 
adequate stipend during the training program. 





The Glee Club of St. Edmund’s Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has released its first long-playing 
record. Under the direction of J. Robert Izod, Head- 
master, who is also Organist and Choirmaster of the 
Church of the Redeemer, the record includes glee club 
numbers, several hymns, the school prayer, choral 
responses, and the Alma Mater. 


The Glee Club is a voluntary activity. The prep- 
aration of their Glee Club concert programs requires 
many patient hours of rehearsal, in which coveted 
periods of play are exchanged for demanding hours of 
conscientious effort and attention. The only require- 
ment for Glee Club membership is a desire to sing 
and a willingness to work. The ages of the boys 
range from seven to fourteen years. 
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The bells used in the recording were hand wrought 
in Holland and require practiced skill to achieve 


perfect timing and volume. The record sale will 
benefit the Academy’s Headmaster’s Fund. 





Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., has held its 
second Summer Session for able students in the public 
schools of Greater Boston. Sixty boys and girls were 
enrolled in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8; about fifteen in each 
grade. Forty per cent of those enrolled last year who 
were eligible to return did so. 


A tuition fee of $175. for the six-weeks’ session was 
charged, but scholarships in varying amounts were 
granted from funds made available by a foundation. 
A minimum payment of $25. per child was required. 
A large group were on half scholarship, and a smaller 
number were full-paying. 


Complete records were sent with each child from 
his public school and a full report was sent back to the 
school, as well as to the parents, at the end of the 
Summer Session. 


The basic curriculum was similar to last year’s; 
French, science, history, geography, English, and 
mathematics in each grade. As before, there was no 
attempt at acceleration or extra credit. The French 
and science were new to all but those who had attended 
before. The other subjects were taught from material 
not customarily included in standard texts, but de- 
signed to stretch good minds to their fullest capacity. 
No remedial students were accepted. 


Visitors from other schools, including student- 
teachers and principals, encouraged the faculty in 
their wish to establish a closer relationship between 
this independent school and the twenty-nine public 
schools and seven private schools from which the 
children came. Especially gratifying was the turn-out 
of some 200 parents, friends, and younger brothers 
and sisters for the closing day picnic. 


There is clearly a strong desire for summer school 
among such families, and not enough opportunity. 
Independent schools in or near metropolitan centers 
would find this kind of summer session a most interest- 
ing experience. 


A LONGER SCHOOL YEAR 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
The Ford Foundation made a grant of $6,000 to The 
Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., in support of the 
project of five teachers who, with the assistance of 





Headmaster John B. Bigelow, spent from six to eight 
weeks this summer in planning the curriculum and in 
preparing the textual material to be used in a ten-and- 
a-half-month school year. Since October 1957, when 
the wastefulness of the long summer vacation was the 
subject of a lively discussion at a meeting of the 
school’s Fathers’ Association, the idea of lengthening 
the academic year has gained increasing favor with 
members of the faculty and with parents of students 
at the school. Now that the first step towards this 
end — the planning of courses, etc., which would be 
used in a year-round school program — has been 
made possible, it would seem virtually certain that 
at least a limited number of boys will be enrolled for 
four terms, rather than for the normal three terms, 
this September. 


Mr. Bigelow says that possibly only twenty boys, 
ten in the sixth and ten in the seventh grade, will be 
enrolled in the pilot program whose purpose will be 
to prove that three years of normal school progress 
can readily be effected in two, provided that what he 
and his associates consider to be the present over-long 
summer vacation is cut to six weeks. Since numerous 
experiments have already clearly shown how much 
can be done with gifted children in an accelerated 
program, enrolment in the Rectory School’s exper- 
iment will be limited to boys of better-than-average 
ability, by which is meant, Mr. Bigelow says, those 
with 1.Q.’s of 110-125. Boys with I.Q.’s ranging up 
into the 170’s (the school has a number) will obviously 
not be able to participate, and it will be the policy of 
the planning group to bar students with so-called 
“learning blocks”, as the staff feels that the latter 
should have an intensive, individualized tutorial 
program aimed at correcting their specific disability 
and that acceleration in all subjects at the same time 
is impossible for them. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education in 
making its grant stipulated that the results of this 
experiment should not only be made available to all 
interested educators, but should be widely publicized. 


AND STILL WE GROW 


The Buckley Country Day School, Roslyn, 
N. Y., announces that Gregory House, donated and 
moved on to the school grounds last winter, has been 
restored and redecorated. It is now the residence of 
Jackson Bird, the new headmaster, and his family. 





On Sunday, September 27, Cincinnati Country 
Day School, Cincinnati, O., held open house for 
some 500 invited guests to announce the completion 
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of its new primary building, the final stage of an 
expansion program begun in 1955. With the opening 
of the new school year, the facilities are now in full 
use. The new addition, costing $155,000, offers space 
for a second kindergarten, two rooms for each of 
grades one, two, and three, and one additional room 
for grade four. There are also an art room, a music 
room, two music practice rooms, a faculty room, and 
other facilities. 


The current enrollment of the entire school is 392, 
which represents, in part, a four-fold growth in the 
Lower School during the last six years. Double 
sections are now operating from pre-kindergarten 
through grade two and in grades five, seven, eight, 
and nine. It is expected that all grades through grade 
nine will have double sections by next year. 





The new gymnasium wing at the Cisqua School, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., was completed in time for the 
opening of classes in September. This wing houses a 
complete and modern gym, four new classrooms, a 
large art room with a window wall for added light, 
plus a library for student and teacher reference work 
and enjoyment. 


The new west playing field is in use for the Fall 
sports program. 


Cisqua now takes students from Nursery school 
through Grade six and continues to strengthen its 
curriculum each year to prepare its students for 
secondary school placement. The French program is 
being carried on as usual from Nursery through Sixth 
grade. 





Through the pressure of the increasing number of 
enrollments from surrounding towns, the Country 
School, Madison, Conn., opened this fall with the 
completion of its second building, which was financed 
by its devoted and resourceful group of parents. It is 
used by the upper grades, and provides three class- 
rooms, a library, increased office space, a teachers’ 
room, and lockers, showers and dressing rooms for 
the upper school boys and girls. 


Now in its fifth year, the school enrollment has 
reached ninety one, and the teaching staff, which 
includes the headmaster, David T. MacLane, has 
grown to eight full-time and four part-time teachers. 





At Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., two of 
a projected three new dormitories are under con- 
struction. Ground was broken in July of this year 


and it is expected that the buildings will be ready for 
occupancy in August 1960. 


Of concrete block and steel construction, faced with 
brick and redwood, each dormitory will have ac- 
commodations for thirty-six boys and three faculty 
families. The design is similar to that of Keith 
House, which was dedicated in June 1958. Advance 
gifts totaling more than half the cost of three dormi- 
tories have already been pledged. A general campaign 
will start soon to raise the funds necessary to pay 
for the two now being built and to start the third. 


The new Field House was completed during the 
summer. Adjoining the Memorial Gymnasium, it 
contains separate locker and shower facilities for 
upper school, lower school, and faculty; athletic 
equipment room and the office of the director of 
athletics; a ski room and rifle range in the basement; 
a visiting team room; and on the top floor a large 
reception room which is also being used for assemblies, 
lectures, movies and entertainment. It also contains 
four acoustically treated rooms for band instrument 
practice. 





Parents and alumni visiting The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., will find the front parlor 
attractively redecorated. All surfaces have been 
painted and polished, and all the furniture recovered. 
This provides a pleasant room in which to meet the 
boys or consult with members of the faculty. 





Marin Country Day School, Corte Madera, 
Calif., a coeducational elementary school located ten 
miles north of San Francisco, is now in its fourth year 
of operation. 


Founded in 1956 by a group of parents who felt the 
need for an independent elementary school to service 
the growing population of suburban Marin County, 
the school opened in temporary quarters with thirty 
students under the direction of Isabel Chesnut. 


In 1957 survival of the school was made possible 
only by a gift of thirty-six acres on which tents were 
erected and used as classrooms until the first group of 
eight buildings was completed. Since then, each year 
the school has faced critical housing problems in an 
effort to keep up with the rapidly expanding enroll- 
ment. Currently three new buildings are near 
completion, a music-drama building, an art studio, 
and an administration building which will house 
administrative offices, faculty lounge, infirmary, and 
three classrooms. These new spaces will relieve the 
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cramped conditions under which the present popu- 
lation of 230 students and twenty-five faculty is now 


operating. 





Dingley Hall, the new Lower School of New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
opened its doors on September 14 with a capacity 
enrollment of sixty-five young cadets, grades five 
through seven, and seven cadet officers from the 
upper classes. 


The main part of the building is a dormitory, three 
stories high, located on the southwestern edge of the 
academy campus. Extending westward is a single 
story wing containing four classrooms, the audio 
visual room, the study hall, the recreation room, and 
the reception room. 


There are thirty-five double rooms and two single 
rooms for cadets; the health and dental clinic; the 
hobby shop; three apartments for single faculty 
members; and two family apartments for married 
staff and faculty. 


In the reorganization of the Lower School of 
NYMA this year, grades three and four were dropped. 
Grade five and two sections of grade six each occupy 
modern classrooms in the new wing. Grade seven 
continues to be departmentalized, and the students 
have part of their schedule in the new building, part 
in the Academic Building. 


The new audio visual room serves all grades of the 
Academy. On November 10-11-12 it will become 
the headquarters of the visiting committee of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools during the next evaluation of New York 
Military Academy. 


Adjacent to Dingley Hall are practice fields for 
various sports, the all-weather basketball courts which 
serve as playgrounds, and the baseball field. The 
Lower School cadets still constitute G Company of 
the Corps of Cadets, take part in the Sunday parades, 
attend meals, movies, and varsity games with the 
older boys. But they also enjoy full athletic, military, 
and physical fitness programs, geared to their age 
and size. And the traditions of Bard Hall, a vital 
part of New York Military Academy for seventy 
years, are being continued with renewed vigor in the 
modern surroundings of Dingley Hall, one of the 
newest lower schools to go “into orbit” in the fall of 
1959. 





An area larger than a regulation football field has 
been carved out of pasture-land adjacent to Pine 
Point School, Stonington, Conn., to permit every 





sort of outdoor athletic and physical education 
activity for the school’s 135 boys and girls. It will be 
seeded this fall for anticipated use in late spring. 


Although the program already involves football 
and baseball for boys, and field hockey for girls, 
previous games with area and regional schools have 
been conducted on an “‘away”’ basis, with considerable 


cooperation given by the Stonington Community 
Center. 


The present school building, only two years old, 
was built with locker facilities for boys in anticipation 
of funds sufficient to create a full-fledged play area. 





During the spring and summer a gift for new con- 
struction at Rumsey Hall School, Washington, 
Conn., enabled the school to double the size of the 
Hull Field House and provide two additional class 
rooms and a second science laboratory. Included in 
the gift was provision for dormitory expansion for 
eight boys, two rooms and a bath for additional 
maintenance help, and a permanent stand to be built 
on the Paul L. Cornell Athletic Field. 





A new lower school science laboratory designed to 
accommodate twenty students has been completed 
for use this fall at Rye Country Day School, Rye, 
N. Y. From its design and its particular location 
within the main school building this new facility 
provides in addition to its stated function space not 
only convenient for art classes but also suitable for 
use as a small auxiliary dining-room for luncheon 
meetings of student or faculty groups. 





The trustees of St. Edmund’s Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have announced the acquisition of addi- 
tional property immediately adjacent to the present 
school building. Work on clearing the site will be 
started soon. The present plans call for enlarging 
classroom and office facilities, as well as the addition 
of special activities rooms and parking space. Enroll- 
ment will not be increased at any level. 


During the summer months the Fourth and Fifth 
Grade classrooms were air-conditioned. The project, 
designed primarily for the greater comfort of students 
and teachers, has been so successful, that the trustees 
have announced immediate plans for air-conditioning 
all classrooms. 
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The final phase of a one million dollar development 
program will begin at Sewickley Academy, Sewick- 
ley, Pa., in early November when ground is broken 
for a new field house. 


Facilities in the proposed gymnasium include three 
basketball courts, boxing and wrestling areas, a volley 
ball court, and a physical therapy room. In addition 
the building will include offices, locker room space for 
200 students, and a recreation area for school parties 
featuring a milk bar. 


The extensive development program at Sewickley 
Academy was begun in 1954 and has included the 
purchase and construction of faculty residences, the 
increase of the campus to twice its former size and 
acquisition of a new athletic field. 


During the period from 1954 to the present, the 
Academy’s endowment has been increased while 
enrollment has risen from 220 to 385 students. 





Town School for Boys, San Francisco, Calif., 
dedicated its new Lower Division classroom building 
on September 9. This is the second modern unit 
completed within a three stage program for complete 
reconstruction of the school plant. The new structure 
houses the Kindergarten through fourth grade. The 
first unit, completed in 1956, was for boys from fifth 
through eighth grades. General subscription from 
the parents, totaling $290,000, made this second unit 
possible. Maximum enrollment now is 450 boys. 


ABOUT THE FACULTY AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Board of Trustees of the Cisqua School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., has appointed Henry O. Milliken, Jr., as Headmaster to 
succeed Mrs. Charles Hargrett, who has retired. 


Mr. Milliken is a graduate of the class of 1951 at Bard 
College and had been teaching for the past seven years at the 
East Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York. 





Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
undergone a change in administration with the appointment of 
Lewis E. Kimball as headmaster. A graduate of the University 
of California and Harvard School of Education, Mr. Kimball 
comes to Crane from the Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., where 
he served as director of admissions and instructor in biology and 
mathematics. 


Mrs. Lois Heubach has been appointed to succeed Mrs. 
Afton B. Stewart as assistant principal of the Midtown Ethical 
Culture School, 33 Central Park West, New York City. A 
graduate of Temple University, Mrs. Heubach has had seventeen 
years’ teaching experience: in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; at the Children’s School, Bank Street College, New York 
City; and at the Fieldston Lower School in Riverdale, the other 
elementary school in the Ethical Culture group, where she taught 
kindergarten from 1947 to 1951. 


Mrs. Stewart, who has been assistant principal of the 
Midtown School since 1956, left New York in June to join her 
husband, whose work has taken him to Arizona, 





Daniel E. Dalton, director of guidance and a member of the 
faculty at Nyack Boys School, Upper Nyack, N. Y., has been 
granted a two-year leave of absence to resume his studies of 
Japanese language and culture. 


Mr. Dalton has been named a recipient of a National Defense 
Foreign Language Fellowship awarded by the State Department. 
His studies will commence at Seton Hall University with the 
second year to be conducted at a university in Japan. 


Bernard F. Boudreau, formerly associated with The Gunnery 
and Wilbraham Academy, has been designated to fulfill the 
functions of guidance for the current school year, according to an 
announcement made by James E. Crosby, Jr., Headmaster. 





The Board of Trustees of The Park School in Brookline, 
Mass., has appointed John Breckenridge Dayton as the new 
headmaster. Mr. Dayton comes to Park after serving two years 
as assistant headmaster of the Oldfields School in Maryland. 
Before that time he taught at the Milwaukee Country Day 
School, 


Under Mr. Dayton a new integrated science program has 
been introduced from the first grade on. The Language Depart- 
ment is using the television programs presented by Channel 2, 
the educational channel in Boston, to supplement the classroom 
work in French begun in the third grade. 





Edward R. Kast, Headmaster of the Short Hills Country 
Day School, Short Hills, N. J., was recently elected President 
of the Headmasters and Headmistresses Association of Northern 
New Jersey. 





The Board of Trustees of Wyoming Seminary has announced 
the appointment of Kenneth C. MacArthur, Jr., as Headmaster of 
the Wyoming Seminary Day School, Forty Fort, Pa. 


Mr. MacArthur came to the Day School from Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., where he served as Assistant Head- 
master. While at Hackley, he was also head of the history 
department and director of the summer school. 


He is a graduate of Bard College, Columbia University, and 
holds an M.A. in history from Clark University. Mr. MacArthur 
also studied at the University of Stockholm, Sweden. 
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KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


School and College Reading Programs 





BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


We are proud to list the names of those distinguished independent schools and colleges where we 


have programs completed or scheduled through the fall of 1959. 


located in 29 of the 50 states and in the District of Columbia. 


ARIZONA 
The Fenster Ranch School 


CALIFORNIA 


Anoakia School 

Brown Military Academy 
Crane Country Day School 
The Girls’ Collegiate School 
Happy Valley School 

Harvard School 

The Katharine Branson School 
Palm Valley School 

Santa Catalina School for Girls 
The Sarah Dix Hamlin School 
San Diego Military Academy 
Southwestern Military Academy 
Valley School 

Webb School of California 
Westlake School for Girls 


COLORADO 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School 








CONNECTICUT 


Cherry Lawn School 
Fairfield University 
The Forman School 
The Gunnery 

Saint Margaret's School 
Watkinson School 


DELAWARE 
St. Andrew’s School 


FLORIDA 

Graham-Eckes School 
Palm Beach Private School 
GEORGIA 


Darlington School 
Savannah Country Day School 


ILLINOIS 


The Elgin Academy 
The Faulkner School for Girls 
Marmion Military Academy 


INDIANA 
Howe Military School 


KENTUCKY 


Millersburg Military Institute 
Margaret Hall School 


MAINE 

Bates College 
Bridgton Academy 
Oak Grove School 


The Waynflete School 
North Yarmouth Academy 


MARYLAND 


Charlotte Hall School 

Garrison Forest School 

The Gunston School 

McDonogh School 

Mt. St. Agnes School for Girls 
Severn School 

West Nottingham Academy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dean Junior College 
House in the Pines 
Pine Manor Junior College 





MICHIGAN 


Grosse Pointe University School 
The Leelanau Schools 


MINNESOTA 


Northrop Collegiate School 
Our Lady of Peace High School 
St. James Military School 

St. Mary's Hall 


MISSOURI 


The Barstow School 
Pembroke Country Day School 
Sunset Hill School 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tilton School 





NEW JERSEY 


The Beard School 

The Kimberley School 
Morristown School 
Newark Academy 
The Pennington School 
Upsala College 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi Academy 
Albany Academy for Girls 
Buckley Country Day School 
The Buffalo Seminary 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
The Columbia School 

of Rochester 
The Knox School 
Nichols School 
The Nightingale-Bamford School 
Northwood School 
St. Paul’s School 
Saint Peter’s School 
The Stony Brook School 
The Storm King School 
Trinity-Pawling School 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Christ School 
Corolla Academy 





OREGON 
The Catlin Gabel School 


These schools and colleges are 


OHIO 


The College Preparatory School 
for Girls 
Maumee Valley Country 
Day School 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Agnes Irwin School 
Germantown Academy 
Shady Side Academy 
Wyoming Seminary 
RHODE ISLAND 


Convent of the Sacred Heart 
St. George’s School 


TENNESSEE 


St. Andrew’s School 
The Webb School 


TEXAS 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal School 











VIRGINA 


Chatham Hall 

Christchurch School 

Foxcroft School 

Massanutten Military Academy 

The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Va. 

St. Agnes Episcopal School 

St. Stephen’s School 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier College 





WISCONSIN 
Kemper Hall 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Holton-Arms School 











The goal of our staff members, both at schools and in our centers, is to assist 
the student to discover reading as a pleasant, comprehensive, variable-speed activity. 








BROOKLINE 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 
1330 BEACON STREET 


BROOKLINE, 


ASPINWALL 7-9525 


NEW YORK CITY 


MASS. 


GREENWICH 
Sarah W. Holben, Supervisor 


BEVERLY HILLS 


William G. Hare, Supervisor 


47 ARCH STREET 





Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor 


45 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


PLAZA 9-1167 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
TOWNSEND 9-4987 


8909 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


OLyrmpic 7-2635 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Bradford C. Burris, Supervisor 


3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


SKYLINE 2-5560 























professional guidance .. . 
. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Chara 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 








The 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N.Y. 
MURrraAyY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








he 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 
instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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the best protection for ‘your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a 
nonprofit insurance company founded by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918. Its primary function is to 
provide low-cost insurance and annuities for em- 
ployees of colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
educational and research organizations. 


A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only 
$82.40 per year issued to a man aged 34.* This is 
just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available. 


TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are 


employed, no commissions are paid, and there are 
few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance 
Guide, describes the different TIAA policies and is 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of 
year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


available to help members of your staff plan ade- 
quate life insurance programs. In filling out the 
coupon to request your supply, remember that all 
employees are eligible. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association U 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me 





copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 


Name: 





Institution: 





Address: 
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THE FIRST GROUP IN A MAJOR 
NEW PUBLISHING PROGRAM 


SIGNET 
CLASSICS 


World masterpieces of fiction, complete and un- 
abridged, with attractive covers, text set in large, 
clear type, printed on high-quality paper, with 


flexible, durable binding. 


THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Foreword by Leo Marx, Amherst ——. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
Mark Twain 
Afterword by George P. Elliott, Barnard 
College CD5 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, 
Mark Twain 
Afterword by George P. Elliott, Barnard 
College cDdD2 
KIDNAPPED, Robert Louis Stevenson 
Afterword by Gerard Previn Meyer, Queens 
College CD6 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronté 
Foreword by Geoffrey Moore, University 
of Manchester CD10 


Only 50 cents each 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Thomas Hardy 
Afterword by Horace Gregory, Sarah Law- 
rence College CD7 

ANIMAL FARM, George Orwell 
Introduction by C. M. Woodhouse, from 
The Times Literary Supplement —— 


HEART OF DARKNESS and THE SECRET 
SHARER, Joseph Conrad 
Introduction by Albert J. Guerard, Harvard 
University CD4 
THE UNVANQUISHED, William Faulkner 
Foreword by Carvel Collins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology CD9 
ADOLPHE and THE RED NOTEBOOK, 
Benjamin Constant 
Introduction by Harold Nicolson 


New MENTOR BOOKS 


MUSIC AND IMAGINATION, Aaron Copland 
An outstanding composer provides rich new 
insight into the creative imagination as 
revealed in music MD261, 50¢ 

THE LIVELIEST ART, Arthur Knight 
History of the movies from nickelodeon 
days on. 31 illustrations. 

ISLAM IN MODERN HISTORY, 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
The influence of Islam in the past and its 
impact on the world today. MD268, 50¢ 


MD263, 50¢ 


THE WAY OF ZEN, Alan W. Watts 
“The most readable systematic introduc- 
tion to Far Eastern thought now available.” 
— New York Times MD273, 50¢ 
THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ART, 
Erwin O. Christensen 
Survey of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and decorative arts, with almost 400 repro- 
ductions MT262, 75¢ 
AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
Marc Slonim MD270, 50¢ 


These new titles are brought to you by the publisher of PATTERNS 
OF CULTURE, Rouse’s translation of THE ILIAD and THE ODYS- 
SEY, “The Mentor Philosophers,’ and other outstanding paper- 
bound books in many fields. Write for our complete catalog. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, INC. 
Box LJ, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Early in the school year teachers and other school personnel may wish to give 
thought to their aims, their current situations, and the opportunities which may be 
available to them for professional and financial advancement. We can provide 
information about the fields of school work in which you may be interested, and 
about the probable demand in 1960 for the qualifications which you can offer. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 


RoBERT W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 























Here, where it all began... 


. . . the John F, Rich Company is still 
“promoting the general welfare” — providing 
time-tried fund-raising counsel and campaign 
direction for independent schools and other 
institutions. 


We look backward with pride on our 
contributions to the growth and prosperity 
of schools here and elsewhere. 





We look forward with enthusiasm to the 
many opportunities for service which lie ahead. 














JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
3 PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





INDEPENDENCE HALL 








SPECIALIZED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND PARENT PROBLEMS 


Conversations with schools throughout the nation indicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve the growing problems of tuition 
payment. This specialized monthly payment arrangement is tailored to 
your fee structure and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 
vital areas: 


@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan. 


Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to operating 
expense. 


Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term investment income 
@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal. 


Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, reduces workload. 
with a comprehensive program based on 21 years of service to schools. 


SCHOOL BENEFITS: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school 
school starts term with fully paid enrolment . .. Tuition Plan assumes 
financial responsibility . . . tactful handling of parents (no credit in- 
vestigations) builds good will. 


PARENT BENEFITS: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition with 
a single contract . . . parent life insurance included on all contracts covering 
more than one year . . . The Tuition Plan, a national organization, services 
parents living anywhere. 


Will you give this pioneer plan you consideration? Please write 
descriptive brochure. 


for 





THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorkK 16, NEW YORK 











A fragment of conversation taped in) September 


. and, speaking of luck, it sometimes seems that 
the nicest people have the worst of it. Remember 
that Bradley boy we all liked so much last year? 
Well, this morning I received a letter from his 
father saying that his son came down with rheu- 
matic fever last month and that he wouldn't be 
able to attend school this fall. Of course I wrote 
Mr. Bradley and told him that we would hold a 
place for Will in the second semester. I didn’t say 
anything about the first semester's tuition. 


I hope, for Mr. Bradley’s sake, and ours, that he 
decides to sign up for the Tuition Refund Plan. 
School opened September nineteenth and today is 
the twenty-fifth — so he still has two weeks. 


But the boy was sick in August, long before school 
opened. We can’t expect the Tuition Refund 
Plan to pay for that — or can we? 


Yes, we can. I’ve just looked into that in connec- 
tion with another case, and the protection is retro- 
active to August first even though the parent 
doesn’t ask for it until after school opens. 


How can they do that? It’s like taking out fire 
insurance after the house burns down. I remem- 


HEAD. 


ber those three withdrawals that we had last vear 
at the end of the first semester, but those illnesses 
all originated during the school year, not before 
it. Are you sure you're right? 

Yes, I am. I read the policy yesterday. All the 
parent has to do is to notify us within twenty-one 
days after school opens that he wants the protec- 
tion and he gets it — provided that the child’s ill- 
ness began after August first. And I was talking 
with the Treasurer of Smithton Academy at the 
convention. They had an identical case last year, 
and Dewar paid promptly and without question. 
Mr. Bradley has received his tuition bill by now, 
including the item for the Tuition Refund Plan 
and a folder that describes it. He has two weeks 
to make up his mind. Why don’t you write him 
a letter about it? 


Since you have all the facts in mind, why don't 
you write the letter? I’m sure that Mr. Bradley 
will be grateful. 


rl do that. After all, while goodwill doesn't 
appear on our books it is one of our most valuable 
assclts. 
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